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Foreword 


Ta chapters of this book are dredged from the memory of a 
chronicler who in the 1950s worked as an undercover 
agent during a nine-year period probing the New Zealand 
Communist Party. 

Not to be confused with the now deceased George Fraser 
who wrote Ungrateful People, George A. Fraser was a 23-year- 
old public servant in the New Zealand Broadcasting Service 
when he was recruited by the Police Special Branch to take on 
this clandestine role. 

Those were the days when the Russian Bear loomed as an 
ever-present ogre over the placid country lifestyles of ordinary 
New Zealanders. Their fear of communism was fed by gloomy 
headlines of Russian pursuance of global domination and by 
the constant barrage of newspaper reports and newsreel clips 
showing communist advances in Europe and Asia. 

Fraser’s decision to embark on intelligence-gathering 
missions within the communist movement was mainly due to 
a national chauvinism, fed by the massive anti-communist 
propaganda circulating at the time and enhanced by religious 
dogma from the pulpit of his local church. He had no training 
in politics, lacked knowledge in the history of socialism or the 
rise of communism and had not read one Marxist or Leninist 
book when recruited by the New Zealand Police. On the 
contrary, his main interest in life was American swing music 
and combo jazz and it was during his employment in the New 
Zealand Broadcasting Service that he joined the Special 
Branch. 

Fraser was to spend his years in the Special Branch and 
the New Zealand Security Intelligence Service fossicking within 
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the Communist Party, attaining executive status in many of 
its branches ‘and supplying a constant flow of intelligence 
reports to his superiors. 

For several years he had close contact with KGB officers in 
the Soviet Legation in Wellington and also infiltrated various 
organisations sympathetic to the Soviet Union. As a cover for 
his undercover role, Fraser took on many different vocations — 
from working on the assembly line in an automobile factory to 
teaching music at a Wellington high school. 

Fraser describes the period when he worked as an under- 
cover agent, as a sepia-toned world in which colour or light 
seldom broke through. Neither were his orders, nor the political 
issues of the day, in clear black or white. And the sepia tone 
extended often to his accommodation. In the early days of the 
1950s the population was emerging from an era of wartime 
blackouts and electricity shortages. Rooms were generally lit 
by a sole 40 or 60-watt yellowish light bulb, their glow reflected 
in the wood panelling and heavy timber furniture of those 
days. All this contributed to the already heavy atmosphere of 
espionage. 

After about six years Fraser’s zeal began to fade, not only 
because of his association with socialist academics such as 
author and lawyer Conrad Bollinger, who wrote the well- 
known Grog’s Own Country, within the university branch of 
the party, but also because of the disbandment of the Police 
Special Branch and its replacement in 1956 with the N.Z. 
Security Intelligence Service to which Fraser transferred. 

The Party’s ranks were also to be decimated later that year 
by the Hungarian Uprising, which saw nearly all the academics 
leave in disgust at the Soviet repression of that country. 

Fraser, by this stage married with one child and a well- 
known figure within Party circles, decided he needed a new 
type of life for the sake of his family and sought relocation in 
the United States. His request was granted by the SIS, the 
officers of which facilitated his entry in 1959 and told him 
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arrangements had been made for him and his family to be met 
on arrival in Los Angeles. 

But Fraser was never met and for nearly two years he faced 
the hardship of having no written vocational history - a fact 
which hounded him until he and his family finally returned to 
New Zealand in 1960. 

Later, after a time of rehabilitation back in New Zealand, he 
was to wonder at his own expectation and realise why he was 
never met. For someone who had wanted to sever all ties with 
the N.Z. Security Intelligence Service to begin a normal life for 
the sake of his family could not be interested in another 
country's undercover service. And because there was little 
possibility of his recruitment in U.S. intelligence work, there 
was’likewise no purpose in anyone contacting him. Better he 
be left to fend for himself - as he was! 

The reader might wonder why Fraser was able to remain 
for over nine years within an ideological prison with only 
scant exposure by himself to the outside world, uncluttered 
by political dogma. Perhaps it was the opium of his religious 
upbringing ... or perhaps the other world to which he was able 
to secretly escape ~ the realm of smooth jazz and its descriptive 
lyricism, tone-poems in 32 bars ~ that kept him from 
succumbing in a world in which his government superiors 
forbade any activity that would disclose his middle-class 
preferences. 

But Fraser continued in his alternative undercover role, 
playing modest stride piano in country pubs and in late-night 
sessions with side musicians and by writing and performing 
his own compositions ~ at times orchestrating them. 

The musician in Fraser was never to go far, but it kept him 
cushioned against the colder world which he had entered, of 
spying on his own kind. 


Murray Gatenby 
Publisher 


` Chapter 1 


he candle flame danced wickedly, silhouetting bobbing 

figures like cowled abbots onto the rough-sawn planks of 
the attic in that derelict gas station. A bitter wind straight 
from the Antarctic moaned eerily through the cracked walls. 

It was 1951 and the Cold War was emerging in deadly 
earnest in Europe. A yellowing poster with fly-marked border 
portrayed a clenched fisted and moustachioed figure in 
Russian uniform beckoning a flag-bearing sextet to mount 
the last rampart of smouldering ruin. Joseph Stalin, hero of 
the revolution, had found favour in that rocky coastline in 
southern New Zealand. 

A figure rose from the table, his shadow obliterating the 
dancing monks. A cigarette was stubbed out with a vicious 
jab into a grimy saucer. “Comrades, we've gone over this 
before at the last branch meeting. If this man is a spy, why 
would the Police Special Branch use someone from the civil 
service? 

“If they wanted to infiltrate, the bastards would have 
planted someone from the working class ... not a disc jockey 
from the local radio station.” 

The sweat glands in my hands were still pumping, but the 
tingling subsided. 

“Comrades, I believe he has the potential to give the branch 
an extra dimension by releasing the proletarian programme 
within the petit-bourgeois area ... and I move that he be 
made a member-at-large.” 

Comrade Jack's eyes burned with political passion ~ a 
missionary in the harsh mining and logging town of Greymouth. 
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A towering figure with hooked nose and gnarled hands, he 
was the leading hand of a coal-digging team in the Blackball 
Mine and chairman of the local Communist Party branch. 

“We made a mistake with the last one, I grant you that 
and he was a worker like most of us ... but look what 
happened.” 

Another voice from the table interrupted: “Didn’t he end 
up in the firebox of that British freighter?” That voice I 
attributed (perhaps wrongly in my panic state) to Ron Taylor, 
a Greymouth dentist who was later to visit Albania as a 
Communist Party official. His story was told on NZIV1 in 
1992. 

Oh, Christ! 

Dear Lord above, have pity on this pathetic sinner wearing 
the cloak of falsehood and lies. 

No answer. 

The heart thumped and the paralysing tingling began shoot 
up my arms again. If the party chief was attempting to scare 
me into trying to bolt from the scene, he was doing a 
professional job. The account of the alleged murder seemed 
calculated to send any infiltrator scurrying for cover ... and 
then again it could have been factual homicide. Certainly, 
there wouldn't be much left of a body tossed into a ship’s 
furnace and if I made just one mistake, I could disappear 
without a trace. 

Oh Lord, having thou sent me into thine enemy’s camp ... 
deliver me! 

An hour earlier, as I’d made those halting steps up the 
rickety exterior stairway to the smoke-filled room, my jittery 
mind was so busy with the consequences of the meeting 
ahead that I hadn’t bothered to map out a possible escape 
route. Now it was too late ... burly bodies occupied chairs 
within jumping distance of both door and solitary, barred 
window. 

The saliva had dried in my mouth, but the tip of my 
tongue gathered a droplet of sweat hanging from the top lip. I 
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swallowed hard, made a final entreaty to the Lord, and rose 
to my feet. It.was time to make an impassioned speech to the 
five shadowy figures ~ the branch committee. 

“Mr Chairman ... sorry, Comrade chair ... I appreciate the 
questioning of my background which is surely a vital 
precautionary measure to take for any incoming party member. 
And I applaud it.” \ 

I made a quick decision to draw favour through a recent 
visitor to Greymouth - Wilfred Burchett, a champion of the 
Communist Party, married to a Bulgarian, who was later to 
spend many years in Vietnam during the Vietnam-U.S. war. 

“To become a member was the farthest thing from my 
mind until two weeks ago, but surely that street-side speech 
by Australian journalist Wilfred Burchett, a fellow comrade 
who has seen the successes of socialism in China, must have 
sounded the clarion call for any true New Zealander to carry 
on the class struggle? 

“Admittedly there is no coal dust under my fingernails or 
calluses on my hands, but this brain is rubbed raw with the 
mental torment of seeing this country’s politicians become 
the lap dogs of American imperial capitalism. 

“There’s no satisfaction in carrying the socialist banner by 
yourself into a workplace where, at this stage, no political 
awareness even exists. There is, however, a greater reward in 
leaning on that same banner and sharing its shadow with 
like-thinking comrades who will one day see it hoisted to the 
top of Parliament Buildings.” 

Surprisingly, no one burst out laughing ... not even a 
smirk or a jeering remark. 

Just deadly silence. 

Then, at a nod from Chairman Jack, chairs scraped on 
the grease-stained and debris-littered floor as the assembly 
grudgingly rose to its feet. 

“All those in favour of the motion? 

“Seconded? ... Welcome to the party, comrade.” 

Hallelujah. Praise be to the Lord ... He’s damned well done it! 
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The departure from that wharfside gas station was tersely 
correct, except for a fumbling grab at a pile of political 
literature on the table ... and then I was downstairs and out 
the door. Time was running out for the 10 o'clock jazz session 
conducted by Platter Chatter on Radio Station 3YZ. 

I put the body into full skelter along the waterfront with 
its row of unpainted clapboard buildings, along the slippery 
wharves, night-sweating in the frigid climate, and headed 
towards the halo of lights of the main street and the 
government-owned broadcasting studio. The nerves around 
my throat flicked in response to the heavy surge of blood 
pounding into the brain and the muscles around my neck 
locked into a tautness. The knee joints hadn't fared too well 
either, probably from their thwacking together castanet-style 
in the flight that had carried my skinny frame down the 
stairs. 

In the studio, the technician was already making wild 
gestures to me through the glass observation panel. The 
show was two minutes late and the Harry James Carnival 
introduction had almost slid into the closing grooves of the 
78 rpm record. I signalled for the drum-roll fanfare to start 
again, catching a final gulp of air to open the programme. 

“Evening cats of all calibre. Stan Kenton gave us Lover in 
'47, followed by Woody Herman transferring the same heavy 
brass technique to his reed section in Early Autumn and now 
in 1951 Kenton has done it again with September Song; so lie 
back and listen to those blocked chords ...” 

The usual circus arrived about 10.20 p.m. Stragglings of 
the lower echelons of the radio station who had been guzzling 
the dark-brown ale for the past five hours in one of the 
seaport’s 12 small public houses. 

“... and Mel Torme’s contribution as he joins pianist George 
Shearing and his quintet.” 

The script was almost spilling from my hands as one of 
the station's larrikins started stapling tie to shirt, another 
scissoring his way up the typed notes during the live 
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broadcast. Clowns. The yahoo mob which would one day 
control the nation’s airwaves. 

Party time was over when one of them dug into his greatcoat 
pocket, tossed a meowing stray kitten near the console’s 
microphone, then led his group of revellers downstairs and 
back tothe pub. | 

The session ended, the kitten was handed over for the 
technician's kids and I headed homeward to my hotel, walking 
across the Grey River bridge where the Barber - an icy 
column of mist from the glaciers which shaved the clothes 
from a cross-river traveller - tumbled its way to the Tasman 
Sea. 

But the anger welling up within me now that I had time to 
think about my earlier situation, kept the body warm and the 
journey short. There I'd been, a candidate for a ship’s furnace 
if I was to believe the party version of the fate of the last 
infiltrator, with no police back-up and even denied the 
protection of a hand-gun or diversionary weapon. Yet I knew 
the carrying of a weapon would have put me in an even more 
precarious position - conflicting emotions that were to plague 
me throughout the years ahead. 

Special Branch headquarters in Wellington would not have 
alerted the police uniform branch at Greymouth that I was 
operating from that town for fear of leaked information to the 
very powerful coalminers’ and waterside workers’ unions. In 
fact, in the Special Branch the lowly uniformed copper was 
often referred to as a ‘goon’ ... a Mr Plod the Policeman who 
could have no comprehension of counter-espionage. 

Anyway, at 23 I considered myself too young to have my life 
snuffed out in a deserted gas station. But the assistant 
commissioner had told my mentor and minder, Detective 
Sergeant David Paterson, “No arms to be carried by Agent CI.” 

“It’s just too dangerous ... anything could happen if you 
were discovered carrying a firearm. You go in there cold, son. 
We'll be keeping an eye on you and there are no worries,” he 
told me. 
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Dave, a friendly fellow of 38 years with the clean-cut 
masculine features of the cartoon character Phantom, was, 
he later told me in confidence, a frustrated journalist who 
opted for police duties only after serving as a cadet on a 
newspaper. Maybe he was an essayist because his last message 
from Wellington carried the utterly confusing prose lines: “... 
the flour has arrived from the mill and the dough is being 
mixed. The gingerbread man is taking shape but he is warned 
to keep out of the oven and to run when he feels the heat.” 

Oven ... ? Furnace! ... perhaps firebox? 

How in Hades did a fellow get into a fix like this? 

That’s right ... it was all because of those yellow roses! 
Innocent flowers presented with love that were to alter the 
path of my life from that fateful day nearly two years 
previously. i 

Why did I have to order, of all things, yellow roses? 
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Perhaps those roses were to complement the long brunette 
tresses of that Nordic lass who had spoken those mind- 
destroying words - “Ich liebe dich” - and me only 5ft 5ins 
with a penchant for tall women. 

Yes, you could have called Eva Hendrickson tall, even lofty 
at 5ft 9ins. She was an Esther Williams type in both figure 
and face, towering above me when she first knocked on the 
door of the family home near Wellington on Bastille Day, 
1948. 

Her loose gaberdine coat and silk scarf fell into fumbling 
hands. 

“I am guest for birthday party, please tell friends?” 

Well, it wasn’t exactly a party - just an old airforce buddy 
known as Red Ryder and his one-legged Maori friend called 
Jeff Ronganui. They were all I had been able to muster up for 
my 21st. So sister Betty helped out with her church friend, 
Eva. È 
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Miss Hendrickson was a nanny to the offspring of a national 
manager of á world-wide insurance company and his blonde 
Swedish wife. Her accent and voice were of cello quality but 
stretching into high-octave triplets as she spilt small cascades 
of laughter around an almost-empty lounge. 

The adrenalin was high in those days following the Pacific 
war, but had been somewhat diluted by Red’s kidney failure 
from coral poisoning - later to cause his subsequent death - 
and Jeffs mortar-shattered leg. Both were patients in the 
soldiers’ ward of the Wellington Hospital where I was welfare 
officer after a brief stint in the Airforce as a ‘Triangle Joe’ - 
YMCA officer - and a journey to Australia to allow the tropical 
warmth to alleviate an awkward pain from a mis-footed fall 
that had caused an injury to my spine. 

Friends or not, they weren't claiming Eva that night. With 
the clock spiralling its way towards 10.00 p.m., I dragged out 
the piano stool and launched into a couple of Gershwin and 
Cole Porter tunes. 

“You play well for such a young man, please to see me 
home?” 

We walked the country mile towards her home and under 
the street light in the tree-canopied Penrose Lane, stopped at 
a stone bridge which looped over a stream. With an over-arm 
sweep of her swimmer's arm, the Swedish siren and I were in 
an impassioned grip, sending my short-brimmed Trilby 
toppling into the water and me toppling into love. 

I hurriedly bought about a dozen sheets of musician’s 
manuscript the following day and then laboriously penned an 
exultant song called Nine Day Wonder and laid it on the altar 
of love. 

Well, the days became weeks, with Eva making Seven-day 
Swedish Soup, playing Greig’s Concerto in A Minor on the 78 
rpm turntable and with me fingering the new tune and the 
Kern classic The Folks Who Live on the Hill on the vacationing 
manager's grand piano. 

Nights were spent in the subtle nuances of new love; Eva 
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writing sonnets on the ash-covered hearth of an open fire 
and myself restoking the record player with Richard Strauss, 
Rachmaninoff and Artie Shaw. 

Eva had already committed herself and about three of my 
trilbies, to that vacuous ocean of puppy love where the 
rhythms of nature and the tides of passion are determined by 
the moon. 

The consummation came from the brush of hair on my 
collar, the fixed and staring brown eyes which burned into 
mine, the gently caressing finger in the bend of the elbow. 

“Ich liebe dich” she wrote on the hearth, and I didn’t have 
to know German to know its meaning. With staggering steps 
on that final night, fuelled by the gin and tonic from her 
employer's cocktail cabinet, I slipped from her grasp and 
coursed an intoxicated path homewards. 

The next fateful morning I was the first customer at the 
florist shop. 

“I want roses. Not your usual bunch ... something different.” 

“In that case you'll want something like yellow roses - 
they're quite a new line,” the florist assured me. 

Yes, yellow would do. They would mirror the sunshine 
she'd brought me and, with a couple of blue-tinted blossoms, 
they would be a floral salute to the Swedish flag. 

Early that day, as I clutched the golden offering, Eva 
opened the door ... then, as she caught sight of the bouquet, 
slammed it. As a woman of few words, fewer even in English, 
she had given me a message. 

Two weeks later she was aboard a Swedish freighter, her 
transport and exit from New Zealand expertly assisted by a 
consoling friend. 

It was months before I finally worked it out and, sadly, too 
late. Eva had by this time married on the rebound and was 
firmly settled back in Jonkoping, south of Stockholm. I might 
have been a whiz-kid on body language, but had proved 
myself a dropout in the Continental language of love. 
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In those so-romantic days of post-European courting, a 
red rose meant undying acceptance of a woman's affections. 
A yellow rose, however, told another story. The message: 
“Goodbye, Im not really interested in you, but thanks for a 
good time.” 

There were perhaps only a couple of alternatives - to join 
one of those Dutch traders plying the Pacific, or a monastic 
order. 
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he escapist fantasy of high-tailing it out of the country or 

into a religious sect was quickly and mercifully shattered 
with the arrival of medical call-up papers from the Wellington 
Hospital Board ... time to check the healing progress of my 
injured back. The surgeons, however, were not happy about 
the fifth lumbar vertebra ... so back to the operating table. 

It's a funny thing, when the going gets tough you are 
landed with the world’s imbeciles. This time it was the pre- 
operational nursing team. Their task was to make a full-body 
plaster cast of the bony torso and limbs. Somehow they got it 
all wrong. 

The idea was to shave the body and then grease it, cover it 
with muslin, then gradually pour hottish plaster of paris 
onto it. Well, they got the last two stages right, but not stages 
one and two. Having a generous amount of fur, I can testify 
that being hoisted by block and tackle to the ceiling of the 
orthopaedic plaster room while four muscular attendants 
tried to prise the body from a heat-intensive ceramic mould 
is really something to whistle about. 

Finally they achieved their goal, and a plucked chicken 
was laid at the altar of medical research. 

The next step was this: slice a sliver of bone from the shin 
and transplant it to the spine as a brace for that rebel 
vertebra. One of the first operations of its kind in the world, 
they told me. 

Great ... and in the excitement generated around the 
operating table someone forgot about that piece of swabbing 
cotton left in the stitched wound. 
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It took three or four days for septicaemia to take hold and 
for the body to slowly inflate like a slain sow abandoned in a 
far paddock. In those days there were few antibiotics, and 
the rattle of the kidney-dish with the morphine needle was 
the only sign of needed but temporary relief. When it didn’t 
arrive in time a person could knock himself cold by over- 
oxygenating from breathing heavily through a moistened face 
towel. 

The fire which smouldered in every tissue could not be put 
out, even with hastily prepared blood transfusions - a lengthy 
business with the skin splitting, like a fork plunging into an 
over-cooked sausage in a frying pan as a house surgeon 
gouged through the poisoned flesh to find a healthy vein. 
‘This living furnace was finally extinguished one night when, 
suddenly, the bloated body burst at the wound, gushing out 
the poisons and the stink of human decay. They had to clear 
part of the ward for that one, but the medics intimated that I 
wouldn’t make it and shifted me to a lonely one-room annexe. 

But recuperation slowly and painfully followed, eventually 
in a general ward, with civil servants from the Defence 
Department bearing rehabilitation programmes for ex- 
servicemen. A few weeks’ cursory study of an agriculture 
paper was to earn me some sort of diploma and four months 
later I made a faltering and feeble entry into the world again. 

My first posting to the farming community was in the tiny 
North Island hamlet of Carterton, where with a gelding called 
Sam and a covered wagon containing test tubes, chemicals 
and centrifugal machine, I tended the Jersey and Friesian 
herds by determining the butterfat production of individual 
‘cows. It was called herd testing and each day was spent at a 
different property, sharing food and hospitality with the 
farmer. After the morning’s milking and testing, old Sam 
would be harnessed up to the wagon and the pair of us would 
wend our way along dusty back roads towards the next day’s 
sojourn. 
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It was from listening to Haydn’s Symphony No. 94, the 
theme reminiscent of Eva’s childlike singing and other classical 
works wafting from the portable radio in the lurching wagon 
that I decided to apply for work in the New Zealand 
Broadcasting Service. 

The letter was mailed and for weeks I continued plying the 
country roads to a background of Bach, Beethoven and 
Buxtehede. But along the tree-filled rural avenues it wasn’t 
only the daily intake of classics that kept my interest in 
radio. There were also the news reports; the rumblings of 
overseas conflict between East and West, stories of Russian 
firing squads as another group of Stalin dissenters was dealt 
with, and of tanks rumbling to quell a popular uprising. 

A few weeks later, with an acceptance paper in my hand, I 
was in the head office of the state-owned broadcasting service 
where I was assigned to the dance department (jazz was a 
forbidden word in those days) and met my director, Bob 
Bothamley, a tall angular Tex Beneke type in his mid-40s 
who reckoned he was a whiz on alto-sax but who seemed to 
spend most of his time behind his closed office door with 
visiting and resident band leaders. My job was selecting 
records for broadcast by the NZBS’s 22 radio stations. 

Upstairs in the old two-storeyed Waring Taylor Street 
building, the N.Z. National Symphony Orchestra rehearsed 
almost daily - except when it was on tour. On the other side 
of the street was the national headquarters of the N.Z. Police 
Force, a sombre brown limestone building which backed onto 
the prestigious Midland Hotel. 

A bright spot in the day’s work routine would come with 
the bevy of young women from the orchestra’s second violins 
and the woodwind section who arrived to share a bit of 
razzamatazz in the dance department during their lunch 
breaks. They'd evidently become tired of playing Hindemith 
and Walton and asked me to write some scores for themselves 
and their musician boyfriends. 

I did ... and consequently became an amateurish orchestra 
leader. 
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At first it was merely an ensemble, just four violins, a 
trumpet and myself on piano putting together such tunes as 
‘Turkey in the Straw’ or Jerome Kern’s ‘Tea for Two’. Then 
more orchestral players were added to complete the orchestral 
sections and it was time to do some heavy scoring for the 
group. ® 

The ghost of the dead romance with Eva, however, still 
lingered on. 

Miniature scores of Edvard Grieg were dragged from public 
libraries and the NZBS presentations department. I grew 
familiar with the descending minor mode and, by marrying 
the score techniques of Canadian contemporary composer 
Robert Farnon, I started to shape up as a novice orchestrator. 

Overseas there were rumblings of World War III, and with 
Sweden bordering the Russian Bear, I started to sweat for 
Eva's future — and mine. 

From the pulpit of the hometown church which I and my 
God-fearing parents regularly attended each Sunday, came 
messages about the godless nation which could at any day 
suffocate the armies of the free world. 

Let me tell you about the Lower Hutt fundamentalist church 
I belonged to ~ in those days a brick and weatherboard 
building with tiled roof, girthed by low-sweeping trees and a 
wide lawn frontage. 

I remember when, as a youth, with my devotions to the 
Lord reaching the fervour of pubescent extremes, I felt that 
the tuppence I gave in the collection plate each Sunday 
morning (religiously palmed to me by my father before each 
service) was too paltry an offering to the Supreme Being. 
Surely out there was work for me to do for the Lord. 

I didn’t have to look far. 

Outside was that green expanse of lawn for which the 
church paid one of its pensioner parishioners the weekly 
sum of two shillings and sixpence for mowing. 

The pensioner, 76 years old, lived with his tiny and frail- 
limbed wife in a humble state-owned condominium about 
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two miles away from the church to which they walked in 
stately manner each Sunday. But each Friday morning Mr 
Freeman would resolutely arrive on his pushbike with rolled 
up sleeves and flapping waistcoat ready to begin the half- 
day’s chore of mowing the church lawns. 

He was soon to lose his job. 

The church treasurer, the owner of the city’s biggest 
department store, probably thought it was a good business 
deal that I’d offered the preacher - that of mowing the lawns 
for absolutely no pay. 

Perhaps I didn’t realise that I was robbing the elderly 
couple of a princely sum in their meagre income, money 
which they desperately needed. As worshippers at the church 
over countless years, they still attended the Sunday morning 
service but less frequently than before - and then they were 
seen no more. 

And so on Saturday mornings I continued His good work, 
waiting patiently for the Saturday night Christian Endeavour 
function for the church’s youth in which to praise God. 

But it was the Sunday morning ritual of attending Bible 
study with 10 other young Christians at a Tudor-style mansion 
owned by the managing director of a national paint company, 
then later marching to the flower-bedecked church, that 
were the sunniest periods in my weekly worship. The shafts 
of sunlight from the open stained-glass windows, filtered by 
aspen and kowhai leaves, shimmered on the varnished pews 
and the polished and primped congregation. There was also 
an ethereal glow from glittering brass vases around the pulpit 
which reflected on the pastor. Alongside him was the organist, 
who owned the city’s sole musical and electrical store, and 
below the chancel, the piano, and at the keyboard a prim 
middle-aged spinster who taught piano to youngsters like 
myself during the week. 

Hymns and choruses flowed from the two instruments 
while the pastor conducted the congregation in songs of praise 
with his hand and ever-present handkerchief. The latter served 
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as an incongruous safety net during his more effusive readings 
from his sermon. On one occasion, when his voice reached a 
trembling crescendo, his top false teeth shot out with the 
velocity of a cannon ball only to be expertly caught in mid-air 
and with alacrity and speedy decorum delivered back into the 
upper jaw. It was a marvellous retrieval, which brought silent 
but fervent mutterings of praise-the-Lord. 

Another handkerchief wielder was one of the church’s lay 
preachers, the owner of Wellington City’s biggest hardware 
store, a bespectacled man of balding pate who launched into 
wave-like deliveries from crashing fortissimos to pianissimo 
pebble washings. As he told of souls wrecked from drink, 
desire and working-class ungodliness, he was either wiping 
his sweat-drenched brow or doffing his rimless spectacles to 
swab the steam-filled lenses. 

Both preachers and the congregation for that matter, must 
have seen something sinful about belonging to the lower 
working class or to the Trades and Labour Council. In fact, 
the younger members of the church set out with missionary 
zeal to target the New Zealand Railways housing area 
surrounding the mammoth NZR workshops at Woburn most 
Sunday afternoons. Armed with Bibles and songbooks, the 
group would choose street corners where the Devil seemed 
most likely to be active because of the obvious poverty, and 
begin the kerbside services. 

There had been church talk of communist cells within the 
ash-strewn and smoke-stained tin buildings of the workshops 
complex, of grimy fitters and boilermakers calling each other 
‘comrade’ and of the Communist Party’s official newspaper 
the People’s Voice being circulated in the neighbourhood - 
this tabloid remained in production in Auckland until early 
1992. 

To stop the effect of the spread of atheist literature, the 
devout Christians were effecting an antidote. This particular 
strain of political fundamentalism by church authorities had 
slowly impregnated this writer's young mind over the years. 
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Yet surely the church was attacking the communist threat 
with only a nebulous and naive strategy. 

To me, God showed his hand one particular night when I 
had left the Waring Taylor Street broadcasting studios and 
boarded the Hutt-bound 6.10 p.m. workers’ train at Wellington 
station. In June 1950 the Korean War had broken out and 
the New Zealand newspapers were hammering hard the 
country’s contribution to the conflict, including the call for 
more volunteers to join in the fight. 

The railway carriage I chose was already crowded with 
mainly waterside and railway workers, most of whom had 
pushed the final round of 80z beers down into already swishing 
bellies at the 6 o'clock ringing of public bar ‘closing time’ 
bells. The person opposite me in the wooden-backed seat had 
evidently had his fill of booze as he burped beer fumes over 
my double-breasted suit. Bubbles of sweat stood out on his 
freckled and balding pate and his panting wheeze told me 
he'd only just made the station at a fast but semi-inebriated 
waddle. He was still in his grease-stained overalls, his bulging 
eyes attempting to focus on the headlines as I unfolded the 
Evening Post from my briefcase. 

“Stupid bloody government we've got, laddie, supporting 
the fookin’ Yanks and chasing their dollars in Korea. That’s 
what it's all about - just money and trade of course, that's 
what war's always been like under d'fookin’ capitalist system,” 
he said with a rasping Scottish accent. 

He fished from his metal lunchbox a pack of tobacco, 
spilling some from a shaking cigarette paper, as the train 
moved off with lurching deliberateness. 

"Ye ken, it's a trick by Truman and the American arms 
machine to use up all the existing stockpiles and to 
manufacture more bloody armaments by creating this fake 
war in Korea.” 

He lit the saliva-soaked weed, with strands of tobacco 
speckling the jowled pepper-and-salt stubble on his chin and 
then pointed an accusing finger toward me. 
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“and ye’d be just one of the stupid, politically naive critters 
who'd be so fookin’ brainless as to join the bloody K-Force 
only because ye’ve been fed a pack of Yankee capitalist lies.” 

The fellow was not only drunk but also getting alarmingly 
aggressive. l 

I dismissed his remarks by crisply snapping the broadsheet 
paper to another page and avoiding his gaze. 

But he'd found the night's target on which to vent his 
working-class frustrations and a gnarled hand slapped my 
paper away. 

Two mushroom-size eyes held me in his stare while his 
other hand whipped up and caught my suit lapel. “TIL tell ye 
what y’are, Comrade,” he said cynically, “Ye'd be one of those 
bleedin’ chauvinist bastards who'll have no place in the 
socialist system once it’s won here by the honest and 
hardworking People’s Alliance. 

“Go on, go and enlist in that silly fookin’ K-Force and the 
lackeys of US imperialism and remember this one fookin' 
point ... that when you get over to South Korea, there's only 
one good Kiwi ovet there and that’s a dead fookin’ Kiwi.” + 

The lapel stitching was half torn away as I shot to my feet 
and escaped further drunken tirades. 

As I lurched up the aisle of the swaying carriage, scrambling 
over the feet and legs of the alcoholic peasantry and hearing 
garbled taunts of “The silly bastard asked for it ... and Mac 
can sure give it to em”, I knew that New Zealand had already 
been severely poisoned by communist dogma and teachings. 

I found sanctuary in a non-smoking carriage and with 
leaden heart stepped off the train when it came to a lurching 
stop at my station. 

The boozy confrontation with the communist sympathiser 
was the catalyst which started the blood flowing into a different 
part of the brain, a part which demanded retribution on an 
atheistic mob which fouled the British flag with its traitorous 
dialogue. 
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I wondered what action my uncle would have taken to rid 
England of this type of scourge. 

Detective Chief Inspector Peter Rosie, my mother’s brother, 
had headed Scotland Yard's flying squad - known also as The 
Sweeney — until his retirement in 1938. In his earlier years, 
from 1910, he had worked undercover in many London gangs, 
earning the name of Rin-Tin-Tin for his doglike pursuit of the 
prey and for his numerous arrests. Most of his sagas were 
recorded in a British tabloid, the Daily Mirror or a similar 
publication of the time. He was a hero in family circles - the 
member of the family whose reputation we were all expected 
to live up to. 

Surely, the only answer was to penetrate the New Zealand 
Communist Party to assess its role, its aims and the make- 
up of its troops? The half-drunken character I had encountered 
on the workers’ train may not have been a party member, but 
as a fellow traveller he could have been involved in any 
supporting role he might have been called upon to play by a 
dictatorial Stalinist organisation. If he was a waterside or 
railway worker he could be an instrument of sabotage in the 
recently embarked war against the communists by the New 
Zealand Government. _ 

I don’t know if I prayed that night about deliverance from 
the communist threat, but my mind was fertile with scenes 
of hordes of foul-mouthed and semi-witted British immigrants 
taking control of the country I loved. Even the Scotsman’s 
slightly Mongolian features and physique almost matched 
those that cartoonists loved to portray of invading Soviet foot 
soldiers. 

I wondered whether the warm Sunday night church 
services, the scent of the morning’s flowers still lingering in 
those last hours of devotion and blending with the pianissimo 
pleadings for lost souls to return to Christ, would be blown 
away by fundamental materialism espoused by foreign-led 
propagandists. 
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Under communism, churches would be either destroyed 
or used as epitaphs to a decadent and euphorial-minded 
society. Gone would be the shining faces of scrubbed-up 
children gathered around the morning pulpit as the pastor 
drew pictures on a blackboard; gone the gentle murmurings 
of praise as another sinner was washed clean of his sins as 
he accepted the Lord in the baptismal; gone the rousing 
singing of choruses as warm-ups before the sermon. 

Street corner preachings were, in my mind, unproductive 
in battling a foe which was well equipped to quickly demolish 
the standard of life built over centuries. 

The time-bomb and those who had set it within the 
community should be sought out, identified, and their 
activities defused. This would require clandestine pursuit of 
personnel belonging or attached to the New Zealand 
Communist Party. 

Uncle Peter’s mode of arrest swam into my mind as I made 
a call next morning to the Special Branch. That afternoon, 
Detective Sergeant David Patterson and his off-sider Detective 
Constable John Pullman listened with interest as the lad of 
22 chagrined the New Zealand Police for lack of surveillance 
of unpatriotic New Zealanders. After a muted conversation, 
the two detectives suggested I call back in a week’s time to 
continue my headstrong submissions on how exactly Special 
Branch operations should be conducted. 

Certainly they might have had privileged knowledge 
imparted to them following MI5 head Sir Percy Sillitoe’s visit 
to New Zealand some months earlier, when the post-war 
communist menace was starting to spread into South-East 
Asia, but they must have recognised that here was a person 
who was an eager conscript to battle the communist menace. 

Sir Percy's subsequent talks with Alister McIntosh, 
secretary of External Affairs and head of the Prime Minister’s 
Department, resulted in a revamped Security Intelligence 
Bureau under the name of the Police Special Branch. In the 
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early 1950s the branch comprised about five full-time members 
throughout New Zealand with perhaps nine or 10 part-timers 
who shared their special duties with their normal police 
work. All were raw to their new assignments because of lack 
of specialised training and all were politically naive, except 
for a burning passion to destroy that foreign menace called 
international communism. 

Across the road from Police headquarters, Fraser of the 
dance department was snapping rhythmic fingers to a Miles 
Davis disc on the transcription turntable when a call came 
from Patterson. And then, in the dust-laden and wood panelled 
fourth-floor office of Special Branch, the detective asked 
whether I could make connection with the communists. 

"We don't want you to join the Communist Party, merely 
go along to some of their public meetings so that your face 
becomes familiar.” 

The spy game had started. 

The next Sunday I was in the usual fifth row of the 
church, alongside devout parents, singing my last hymn and 
consecrating my life against what the preacher termed ‘this 
communist scourge’ - knowing it was to be my final 
appearance at the Sunday service. 

A few days later Dave Patterson alerted me to a public 
showing of a Soviet movie to be screened at Unity Centre, the 
district headquarters of the Communist Party. 

On that cold Sunday night, with the damp seeping up 
from the Wellington wharves, apprentice agent Fraser climbed 
the narrow stairway of Barber’s Building at 125 Cuba Street 
to sit with a dozen or so destitutes and the lonely old to 
watch flickering images of tractors, combines and sparks 
from molten metal falling on factory floors with each scene 
accompanied by a background of unison voices and crashing 
brass in a strident martial air. 

I kept this brutal assault on my ears from effecting an 
immediate exit by silently tapping out Tommy Dorsey’s version 
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of ‘Sunny Side of the Street’ on the wooden form on which I 
was sitting, 

As the lone fluorescent light flickered on and theatre 
patrons acknowledged one another in familiar parlance, | 
was to discover an awful truth. I was the only stranger in the 
whole assembly. This was my first lesson on Special Branch 
strategy — there was no identifiable plainclothes police presence 
to cover this stranger's appearance at the meeting. Not that I 
felt there was anything in particular to fear from most of the 
patrons, but I didn’t know what to expect from the truly 
dedicated communists. 

I could see small knots of people, some of them obviously 
winos, who sought brief sanctuary in the austere hall, and 
some elderly women who clung to temporary company and 
warmth away from their bleak lodgings. Few could be termed 
politically aware, but their individual problems were talked 
out with party members who circulated around them during 
the changing of the movie reels. Was I already under suspicion, 
this tweed-jacketed and immaculately trousered gentleman 
in the back pew of the skid-row gathering? 

I scampered out of the building expecting to be challenged, 
but all I found was a mist-dampened street, empty of 
pedestrians and traffic like any other late Sunday night in 
that dreary city of the early 1950s. 

Gathering breath and slowly recovering from the experience, 
an Ellington blues number softly tapped at my brain. A 
distant wailing clarinet seemed to keep up the slow tempo as 
| trod the wet flagstones toward the dimly lit wharves and 
followed the trail of fog-embalmed shore lights to the 
slumbering central railway station. 

As the solitary passenger in the front carriage of the almost 
deserted train, I had time to reflect on the night's exercise. It 
had been entirely futile, even the middle-class attire I had on 
was a disaster - surely that paisley tie with a windsor knot 
was evidence enough to pinpoint me as an outright intruder 
at the screening. 
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I didn’t want to be associated with the unwashed poor, 
listen to staccato Russian monologue echoing behind a 
flickering screen, nor to have to share air in a musty inner- 
city building with likely communists. I had to wonder if I was 
even slightly suited to the job of infiltration. 

The following day I gave an account of the exploratory 
evening to Patterson. 

“Look, son, I know you think it was a waste of time but 
you could say it was a dummy run. We want you to get to 
know the people who are running things. For instance, who 
was working the film projector, who was mingling among the 
crowd chatting to them, who put out the last lights ... all 
these sorts of details.” 

In the days that followed, Dave Patterson gave instructions 
on picking up communist reading material at subsequent 
meetings, on making myself known to kerbside sellers of the 
People’s Voice - the official party newspaper - and on delving 
into the bookshelves of Modern Books Ltd in mid-city Manners 
Street, which was run by the Wellington Co-operative Book 
Society, but where manager Ray Nunes (later to become the 
CP’s district secretary) held sway. 

Although the Special Branch referred to the premises as 
the ‘Communist bookshop’, I soon realised that such a label 
was an assumption only and had never been investigated. I 
found that Ray Nunes was the only person connected to the 
shop who had any Communist Party connections. It could 
more accurately have been called an alternative bookshop, as 
it imported books not only from communist countries but 
most countries of the world and on subjects that covered 
most religions and dogmas of the world. The shop belonged 
to the book society, which had about 3,000 members, until it 
folded in about 1967: i 

I was to learn decades later that because of the Special 
Branch ‘Communist bookshop’ label and also because Special 
Branch information, correct or not, was passed on to the 
CIA, at least two former staff members of the shop have had 
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travel visas for the U.S.A. refused - and relatively recently! 

Ray Nunes in later years sold the People’s Voice and later 
the Spark, on the streets of Auckland. 

The purpose of my visits to the Unity Centre in Cuba 
Street fulfilled a task set for me by Patterson who told me to 
read and remember thé party dogma and its political patter. 

“Look, son ... I know it’s like learning a foreign language, 
but many of these Commies have had the Marxist-Leninist 
phraseology instilled in them since taking out their 
Apprenticeship papers as 14-year-olds. 

“Sorry, but you've got to take a crash-course in this one if 
we're to successfully infiltrate the party. We also need more 
Information on who's circulating around party headquarters.” 

And so I also made periodic daytime visits to the centre 
with the excuse of wanting an out-of-print edition of a 
communist booklet or an old copy of the People’s Voice. My 
throat still tightened with apprehension each time I climbed 
(he stairs and made exits like a startled cat after being 
handed the material. 

Details of those I had encountered at the party 
headquarters, such as first names and height, age, build and 
dress, were held in my mind until I had found a safe spot to 
scribble them in a notebook. Pages of the book were then 
destroyed after these and other details were methodically 
(ransferred to a weekly report of my activities. These reports 
were written in semi-code with reversed initials of communists 
and fellow travellers, instead of names and other confusing 
modes of transcript. 

At this stage, meetings with either John Pullman, David 
Patterson or, on some occasions, Eric Lane (a newcomer to 
the fold) became restricted to debriefings inside unmarked 
cars because my identity was becoming established with the 
Communists. At the debriefings, names and descriptions were 
slotted into a spindly red and pink jigsaw that had no 
perimeter. Much of the time I was kept busy attending 
meetings of some of the organisations sympathetic to Russia, 
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such as the New Zealand Peace Council, or reinforcing my 
identity with the then distriet secretary Ken Stanton, now 
deceased, who still eyed me as a suspicious intruder at his 
Unity Centre office. Ken affected an aloof air, more like a 
country squire with his rumpled jacket, tartan shirt, woollen 
tie and balding pate, when dealing with the nervous, 
knowledge-seeking young civil servant. As visitors arrived at 
his office, he was careful to usher me out and close the door. 

But by this time I was becoming disillusioned about the 
whole cloak-and-dagger affair. After all, there was no army or 
secret agents’ mess in which one could rest after an 
assignment or sortie and discuss the day’s events over a gin 
and tonic with fellow operators, there was no uniform to wear 
and, for heaven’s sake, where was the traditional leather 
briefcase containing the miniature camera, the bunch of 
skeleton keys and the 9mm Beretta which all agents reputedly 
carried? Ridiculous! 

With the Korean War now reaching a crescendo, there was 
surely room for another conscript into His Majesty's forces. 
Already a fresh call was being made for volunteers and so on 
that Tuesday morning early in 1951 I reported to a room at 
Wellington Public Hospital where recruits were to have their 
medicals. About a dozen others were there with me, together 
with a reporter and photographer from Wellington’s Evening 
Post. I was an eager and grinning subject when the flashbulbs 
popped. 

Early that night I told Dave Patterson about my change of 
allegiance and of the newspaper report and photograph likely 
to appear in the Post’s next edition under the banner of 
‘Recruits Flock to Join K-Force’. 

Strangely, the photograph never appeared with the 
newspaper article nor did I ever receive my call-up papers or 
even a rejection notice from the Defence Department. At the 
time it did not occur to me to suspect political manipulation. 


Chapter 3 
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bout March 1951, a transfer to the broadcasting studios 
at Greymouth was arranged by the NZBC and with bags 
packed I took an overnight ferry to the South Island. 

A few days earlier Dave Patterson had instructed me to 
Make an attempt to join the Communist Party in the seaport 
town and to keep an eye on foreign propaganda material being 
landed there, possibly from Red China, via overseas freighters. 

“A word of warning, son,” he said. “If you ever get caught, 
deny everything. Deny, deny, deny and keep denying and it 
will help you get out of trouble.” 

Arriving at my destination after an overnight rail journey 
via the Southern Alps from Christchurch, I booked into a 
hotel and reported next day at the broadcasting station. My 
main duties were compiling the daily programmes of droll 78 
lpm recordings in which Doris Day, Nelson Eddy and Lawrence 
Welk featured largely. Once a week I was able to switch roles 
find steam the airways with Earl ‘Fatha’ Hines, Charlie Parker 
And Stan Kenton recordings. 

Selections from the NZBC library for the jazz programme 
were pretty meagre, so I started searching the local shops for 
suitable material. After a couple of visits to a main street 
store, I struck upon a jazz-happy shop assistant. The 
conversation I had with him drifted from music, to religion 
und inevitably to politics. 

“Much communist activity around town?” 

The shop assistant did a double-take, then cupped hand 
to mouth. 

“There’s a street-meeting in that vacant lot opposite the 
broadcasting station on some Friday nights. It doesn’t attract 
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much of a gathering, but it’s a bit of fun to watch if you've a 
spare half hour.” 

I picked up the Red Norvo, the Sarah Vaughan and the Art 
Van Damme recordings and headed for the door. 

Up in the residents’ lounge of the Royal Hotel, I continued 
work on a couple of compositions on the ancient cigarette- 
scarred piano. It was better this way than on the broadcasting 
studio’s Steinway where a fellow was likely to be interrupted 
by some matronly coloratura soprano rehearsing for a 
performance, or by a shrimpish bloke from the programmes 
department who sang Peter Dawson and John Charles Thomas 
songs in bass-baritone for the granddads of Greymouth. 

No, the hotel was better. There were ample supplies of the 
frothy draught beer available from the downstairs bar and 
through the window you could see the mist-filled wharves, 
catch a glimpse of the moon in a cloudy sky and almost hear 
the rumba-like rhythm of receding waves hitting the staggered 
pylons which dotted the rocky shore. 

I started work on a tune, later known on the Tanza record 
label as ‘Misty Moon’ and developed it from an eight-bar E- 
minor intro to a 48-bar piece in the key of G major with 24 
chord changes. 

I was almost convinced that here was music of a Hoagy 
Carmichael standard. Perhaps recording contracts and fast 
cars would soon be within reach. 

Fast cars I did not have in Greymouth. I'd bought a bike, 
but merely to portray the plebeian image in this stark 
coalmining town. Perhaps if I started orchestrating the tune, 
I wouldn't have long to wait for fortune to knock on my door 
and replace the droll existence in this isolated seaport. 

The following Friday, when I was ‘on air’ in an early evening 
children’s session, I could hear a metallic and raucous noise 
from the street below scratching at the studio’s walls. After 
the broadcast, I made my way downstairs and there, in the 
gravel-filled vacant lot, a grey-suited figure with a bullhorn 
was telling passers-by the virtues of world socialism. Around 
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His makeshift podium stood four or five flannel-shirted men 
ho took turns in plying copies of the People’s Voice to the 

Asing parade of shoppers. 

The street-side speaker was Australian journalist Wilfred 

Irchett, fresh from an overseas trip to Communist China. 
He told the fluid audience about the massive advances being 
finde by the Chinese People’s Republic in its march up the 
Fond towards socialism and of the benefits to New Zealand in 
Ihllowing the same path, and after he stepped down from the 
Konpbox, a craggy-faced leader took over and called for recruits 
In the fight against fascism and monopoly capitalism endemic 
Within the country’s power structure. 

While the tirade against New Zealand's parliamentary and 
industrial system continued, I buttonholed Wilfred Birchett 
And, seeing the possibility of a recruit, he introduced me to 
fome of the members of the Greymouth branch of the 
Oommunist Party. A few minutes later I was in earnest 
fonversation with the branch chairman, slipping in names of 
the fellow travellers I'd already met in Wellington. An invitation 
Io attend a branch meeting was not long in coming. It had 
Deen two years since the bunch of yellow roses met their fate 
In Eva's trash can and two weeks later I was an accredited 
member of the New Zealand Communist Party. 

| sent word of this to Wellington. 

My new membership of the petit bourgeois did not sit well 
with my living in a hotel, so I shifted digs to a boarding house 
fun by a Marjorie Main tyrant. 

Over the weeks I collected N.Z. and Australian communist 
publications, Russian magazines and studied papers by Marx, 
Lenin and Engels. All these were secreted in a suitcase under 
my bed. At night I wrote out my reports for forwarding to 
Wellington and these were either quickly posted or Kept in 
my work desk at the broadcasting studios. 

Wellington at this stage must have thought I needed a bit 
of company and sent a Special Branch detective from the 
Christchurch CIB to make brief contact. The arrangements 
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were for me to meet him near an isolated beach on the 
coastline about four miles south of Greymouth. 

The trip in his Ford V8 coupe through the Southern Alps 
must have been a tiring journey for the Christchurch copper 
on special duties for a series of hallucinations seemed to start, 
one of which culminated on reaching the allocated rendezvous. 


_ | carried a signalling torch and when the rumble of an 
Advancing vehicle reached my ears, I readied myself for the 
firat outside contact in several weeks. The torch flashed once 
And was answered by a series of dipped headlight signals. 

Overhead, the moon was chasing clouds and there was 
ough light to see a burly figure cautiously emerge in 
ouched position from the vehicle. He must have thought 
Ihe rocky foreshore was peppered with hidden foreign terrorists 
Bf he swept the whole area with what looked suspiciously 
Tike a Sten, the World War:Ii light machine gun. 

As I moved forward he wildly gestured to ‘stay back’ as in 
frouched position he made a final sweep of the terrain, pivoting 
iis body and adopting a series of ‘freeze’ attitudes as he 
thecked out suspicious shadows. Satisfied there was no 
Answering volley of fire, he opened the car door, tossed the 
Jun Into the back seat and extinguished the car’s headlights. 

"You can’t be too careful in this game,” he told me with 
iivim face as I moved into the passenger's seat. He shoved out 
A hand the size of boxing glove and just as wet, wiped,his 
brow and introduced himself as Jack. 

Evidently new to ‘this game’, Jack plied me with questions, 
Not so much about the structure and operations of the CP in 
Oreymouth but on matters by which to satisfy his own 
personal curiosity. 

"Gee, what does it feel like needling your way into the 
Party ... ever get scared, I mean REAL scared?” 

Or, “Jesus Bloody Christ, working undercover must sure 
shake up the adrenalin. I should have been doing the same, 
but not with my build - it's got See-Oh-Pee written all over 
it", 

| gave the starstruck detective some of my reports to 
dispatch to Wellington, signed an expenses sheet and opened 
the passenger's door. 

“Hey, I could give you a lift back into town?” 

“That’s okay, I've got my bike behind that rock.” 

And then he was gone with a screech of tyres, no doubt 
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back to the local cop shop to remain tight-lipped but thin- 
whistling to himself over the encounter. 

I never saw him again. 

Life at Station 3YZ continued as usual, as did my weekly 
attendance as a ‘member at large’ at the party meetings. In 
that category of membership, I was really not required to be 
seen at branch meetings. It was a protective cover for those 
whose trade or profession might have been damaged if they 
were known communists. However, despite this licence with 
the party card, and perhaps to mystify the branch members, 
I regularly rolled up each Thursday night at the appointed 
rendezvous. 

But there were a few hiccoughs in belonging to the 
Greymouth branch. 

First, there was a sudden change in my landlady’s attitude. 
The breakfast bacon was now burned to a crisp, the bed left 
unmade and where once there had been the occasional smile, 
this had now been replaced by a scowl. The kitchen crucifix 
was placed in a more prominent place and on a couple of 
occasions I caught her crossing herself upon my entering the 
dwelling. A closer examination of my suitcase showed the 
Russian magazines were now out of chronological order. The 
old dear had bee S pying on me. 

Taking into cofisideration that I kept a tidy wardrobe, did 
not take alcoholic beverage into the house nor entertain 
women in my bedroom, I thought her actions were somewhat 
unwarranted. I wondered about the plight of other communists 
and fellow travellers in similar circumstances around the 
nation. Surely they must face the same kind of petty 
discrimination. In a way, this was an initiation into the 
deprivation of normal friendships and warmth of human 
company which I was to know for the next eight years in New 
Zealand. And I was to share this hurt with many of my card- 
carrying ‘comrades’. 

The following week, I moved out of my lodgings with all the 
appropriate decorum a servant of Her Majesty’s Broadcasting 
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Hervice could muster, loaded loose baggage onto the rear wire 
farrier of the bicycle with suitcase on the bar and escorted 
these possessions by foot back to town and the hotel. The 
hotel was at least closer to the studios and also gave me the 
Opportunity to savour the coastal city’s night life. It possibly 
Alno gave me a police record. 

In those days of six o’clock closing of public bars and the 
fustomary police rounds of ensuring the law was kept in 
force, there was a handful of New Zealand towns in which the 
populace ignored this stupid curfew. Greymouth was one of 
these. 

With a population of about 12,000, Greymouth boasted a 
tlozen or so drinking spots - hotels built during the West 


_ Ooast’s goldrush days of late last century and still serving 


the heavy dark brews which ‘grew hair like iron shavings on 
your chest’. The public bars drew constant patronage from 
fishermen, longshoremen, miners and loggers. Even blind 
Men could be guided to the nearest pub by the smell of their 
foncrete urinals baking in the sun or sweating in the evening 
Mist. 

And although the Greymouth pubs were usually filled 
With raucous conviviality, there was one element the Coasters 
feared - strangers. A radio station on the wild West Coast 
Was tolerated by the inhabitants, but not its personnel who 
Al a drop of a hat could be transferred back to civilisation 
And thus spread bad gossip about the southern town. 

The locals also held the suspicion that most musicians 
And those who broadcast their music were effeminate and 
therefore ‘fairies’. To my knowledge, there was none on the 
staff for the duration of my work there. 

Perhaps it was a devilish plot by the locals to embarrass 
ind demean the radio station’s squad of civil servants in 
their three-piece suits and starched collars, or it could have 
heen a form of retribution for having to listen to the daily 
intake of classical music sessions or even Platter Chatter 
himself. Or was it because the hotel proprietor forgot to leave 
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out his nightly ration of the required half-dozen quart-sized 
bottles of beer on the back porch for the patrolling gendarmes? 
Anyway, one late Friday night the whole male assembly of 
station staff members, 22 in all, were quaffing the amber in 
the curtained bar of the Criterion Hotel when the doors burst 
open and a squad of police descended. Names were taken 
down, addresses noted and the patrons chided. None was 
taken to the police station. 

Warrants were issued the next day. These were collected 
by one of the illegal beer quaffers, programmes organiser 
Murray Buchanan, who extracted the required £2 penance 
from each offender. 

There was no court hearing but the ensuing publicity 
enabled me to be somewhat branded by the Communist 
Party branch as a people's fighter against the uniformed 
lackeys of imperialism. 

At work, I placed Marxist material in the odd spot around 
the studio and in the lower reaches of my desk as an insurance 
against any ‘spy’ the party branch might have planted in the 
building - from cleaning woman to receptionist. I also adopted 
a socialist stance with my broadcasting colleagues which 
earned me the title of being a ‘pinko’ and sideways glances 
from the red-neck fraternity. 

Yes, those were “the tally-ho days in the fight against the 
capitalist system, but the rallying of the proletariat in 
Greymouth, even though the area was visibly unionist with 
its often striking watersiders and miners, seemed puerile. 
There were only about eight or nine hard-core branch 
members; there were no hidden printing presses at either the 
derelict petrol station or in members’ homes, and I was never 
to discover the avenue of entry for overseas communist 
literature into Greymouth - if there ever was one. 

I was shortly to be recalled to Wellington, but not before 
my encounter with a West Coaster I will just call The Hulk. 

It was a twilight Saturday night in spring when I decided to 
dedicate the night to something more coquettish than flirting 
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with the red menace in downtown Greymouth. In a gloomy 
bedroom with its fly-blown floral wallpaper and chipped 
Washbowl and jug, another chapter in Karl Marx's dissertation 
on dialectic materialism had been choked down with a warm 
Deer brought from the downstairs bar of the hotel. After 
Alulling the book in the cardboard suitcase containing a mass 
of other Marxist bibliography, a walk into the crisp night air 
refreshed both mind and body, but mainly the latter. 

| had caught a glimpse of an advertisement in the local 
fiewspaper about a country dance in the mountain-graced 
Milllwater. A special bus had even been arranged to take 
revellers to the dance hall and adjoining public house. 

At an appointed spot I joined a group of Greymouth lads 
iind lasses and later boarded the 28-seater as it shuddered to 
a stop on its 1937 chassis in Main Street. It was already 
packed with a sweating mob, some clinging to handstraps 
And a heady aroma of cheap perfume mixed with the cloying 
remnants of old french fries and burnt grease from an ancient 
And over-strained engine permeated the air. I shuffled and 
steered myself past bulging posteriors to grab 14 inches of 
space between two courting couples in the rear seat. 

On the outskirts of town the bus made another stop, 
picking up a trio of boozed football players in black woollen 
Ninglets and grubby shorts, glazed of eye and fresh from the 
team’s clubhouse. 

They were big guys, one so tall and wide that his massive 
hulk filled all of the front port-side of the bus even with his 
feet still planted on the entrance step. Thick hair grew out of 
the fissures around his bull neck, like shattered corn stalks 
In a furrowed field. Rivulets of sweat coursed down a battered 
face and over the grimacing lips that still bore the vestiges of 
vomit. 

But even in his alcoholic haze, perhaps The Hulk had a 
sense of humour. As we bumped along country roads he 
(irabbed one of the handrails and in a couple of grunts had 
torn it from the roof. The chromium rod holding leather 
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handstraps clattered to the floor and standing passengers 
collapsed like a row of 10 pins. 

“For Chrissake, what are you doing, mate?” the driver 
yelled. 

The Hulk did a slow motion turn of his head, stared 
unseeing at the bus captain and pivoted his gaze again to the 
bevy of startled manicured maidens. 

“Guess it’s his weight that done it,” the driver grunted 
through his PA system as he tooled his ancient vehicle towards 
a cluster of lights - the Stillwater hotel and dance hall. 

The starburst of lights must have suddenly activated a 
certain tiny portion of The Hulk's brain and triggered an 
animal response. Fighting as though caught in a speeding 
cage, he lunged at the door with his massive paws and spilled 
out onto the roadway as the bus was rounding for its final 
approach to the hotel entrance. Faces peered with relief as 
the mountain of flesh was reshaped into humanoid form, but 
instead of brushing himself off and heading for the boozer, 
The Hulk took giant stiff-legged strides to the darkened 
greenery of the roadside. 

The creature, however, was unaware the greenery belonged 
to acres of barbed and skin-flaying blackberry bushes which 
hid swamp holes by the dozen. He slowly disappeared into 
the darkness only to crash back into sight minutes later like 
some Frankenstein monster emerging from a sulphur pit. 

His flailing arms, as he struggled from the mire, bore 
whiplashes from the thonged bushes and blood mixed with 
slime as the creature from that foul lagoon regained his 
stance on solid ground. Legs apart, he stood shuddering in 
front of that brooding marshland backdrop before the slow- 
motion head turned towards the public bar. With the brain 
being reactivated on seeing the lights, The Hulk departed in 
that direction in painful pendulum motion while the bus 
passengers disembarked and hurriedly headed for the adjacent 
dance hall. 

The three-piece country-and-western band discordantly 
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hammered away for its allocated four-hour stance in that 
farouscl of casual courtship; the daring grabbing gals for 
ach dance while the more gutless guys formed a gallery near 
the door for easy escape. 

The clumsy choreography was nearing its shuffling finish 
Around midnight when I heard a commotion coming from the 
hotel. Voices were raised in fear and concern. There was The 
Hulk, his arms in Samson-style embrace around one of the 
Wooden pillars which supported the hotel’s expansive second- 
®lorey verandah, Like a malfunctioning robot, he started 
rocking the structure. Clouds of dust and dirt, accompanied 
by ominous creakings, billowed down from the 70-year-old 
floorboards to the amazed spectators below and just as the 
Ancient structure was about to give way ... The Hulk suddenly 
stopped playing with his new-found toy. 

Ile had espied the bus, already loaded with the dancehall 
patrons - including myself - which was about to make the 
return journey to town. 

Fear and apprehension spread over the faces of its 
occupants. 

The motor started and with a clash of gears the driver 

anoeuvred for a U-turn up a slope with The Hulk in hot 
ursuit, only to crash thuddingly into its rear when the 
vehicle suddenly reversed. A couple of the passengers then 
alighted to inspect a more bloodied and bruised Frankenstein 
id helped him into a rear seat. 
Half way to Greymouth, life again was breathed into the 
monster. He awoke with a growl and with his massive hands 
started demolishing the inside of the bus. The rampage 
continued as driver wrestled with gears, steering wheel and 
climbing acceleration to reach town before there was bloody 
murder on his hands. 

Crossing the Greymouth bridge with its infamous glacial 
fog, he turned into the main street at full speed. 

“Hold on, folks, we're heading straight to the police station. 
They'll put him safely in the lock-up.” 
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Suddenly the violent rampage stopped. A look of shocked 
amazement spread over The Hulk’s face and with ripping 
desperation he attacked the passenger door and catapulted 
onto the footpath. Amazingly, he took the leap as though 
riding a bicycle and kept up his rapid perambulation still 
looking at the row of startled faces lining the bus windows. 

It was that fixed stare at the hurtling vehicle that finally 
destroyed the monster. At full running speed he hadn't noticed 
the oncoming phone booth. He ploughed straight through 
this timber and glass structure in a full-throttle demolition 
act. With his legs still pumping up and down, The Hulk 
disappeared in a spray of splinters and glass shards into the 
gloom of an alleyway. 

About 30 minutes later when remnants of the dance hall 
gang were quietly sipping coffee at a wharfside dining hall, 
the front door suddenly opened to frame the image of - The 
Hulk! 

The wounded monster, now obviously sobered by his 
encounter with the phone box, sullenly slid into a stall with 
his face and hands dripping blood on the clean serviettes. 

A look of penance came into his face as he sought 
companionship at our table. Grudgingly, and with a self- 
conscious embarrassed smile, he joined the group. 

“And what were all those shenanigans about, Sport?” came 
the question. 

“Well, it was a celebration that sort of got out of hand," he 
said. 

“What were you celebrating?” 

The Hulk dreamingly smiled at his audience. 

“Tve just been accepted into the Police Force. Start my 
training next week.” 
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Chapter 4 


B“ in Wellington, Patterson fully debriefed me on the 
make-up and strength of the CP’s branch at Greymouth. 
He made no reference to printing presses, duplicating 
Machines or the alleged landing of communist literature from 
Overseas freighters. 

“Look, Dave ... I didn't find any evidence of a spy ring or 
Bgns of illegal activities or of contraband books being smuggled 
Into the place,” I told him. 

"Yes, but hang on George. You're now a member of the 
bloody Communist Party. None of the comrades suspects 
your real mission ... and that’s getting as much inside 
information as possible, so it should be plain sailing from 
this point on,” was his reply. 

Plain sailing? I knew by instinct that this young salt was 
board a creaking, flimsy-built vessel which could spring a 

ileak at the slightest buffeting ... and that those at the rudder 
hadn't the slightest idea of how to properly steer it. 
Anyway, my next cover job in the broadcasting service was 
that of ordering Australian pressings of American and British 
recordings as well as recordings from the United States. The 
work was boring and the only milestone worth recording is 
that I was the first person in New Zealand to hear ‘John and 
Marsha’ following the arrival of a batch of Stan Freberg records. 
A total of 22 of these discs arrived for distribution to the 
tations, but the only beneficiaries were a few broadcasting 
pals of mine because of a ban placed on the licentious recording. 

But wait a minute ... there was certainly another milestone. 

It was during this stint in that particular section of the 


q Ezec that I landed my first role as a professional pianist. 
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Word had got around the broadcasting circles that I had 
been seen and heard playing the ivories at various pubs and 
had taken over the piano at several public dances. 

The head of that section, Bill McDonald, approached my 
desk one day saying his daughter’s marriage was fast 
approaching and could I play at the wedding reception? 

The day arrived and everything went smoothly until the 
Master of Ceremonies rose to announce the toasts for 
this’n’that - toasts to the bride and groom, bridegroom's 
parents, etc. 

After each toast, I pounded out ‘For They Are Jolly Good 
Fellows’. 

How was I to know you didn’t do the same after the Toast 
to absent friends? 

Buddy, those absent friends were actually the dear departed 
from this mortal coil - the dead! 

But so enrapt was I in my pianoforte brilliance of combining 
vibrant martial bass chords with descending arpeggios to the 
otherwise stodgy Jolly Good Fellows, that I didn’t notice that 
the chorus of voices had changed to a gale of shushings ... 
not until after I'd belted out the last two chords and turned 
to the bridal party’s table to see the handkerchiefs out and 
hear the sobs of grieving relatives. 

Even later, as I launched into the dance tunes for the 
lighter side of the wedding celebrations, I remained the target 
of long and stony stares from the gyrating guests. 

But I still got paid the promised two pounds. 

But, to get back to the spy game, two weeks after my 
arrival in Wellington from Greymouth I presented my 
credentials as a member of the Communist Party to a 
seemingly shocked district secretary Ken Stanton, whose eyes 
narrowed with suspicion. 

“You're on the level about joining the party, George?” 

Why wasn’t he calling me ‘Comrade’? 

“Tve done all my homework and you can start by addressing 
me in the usual fraternal manner.” 
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"Sorry, Comrade ... I’ve allocated you to the Lower Hutt 

Anch where you can attend meetings.” 

This was fortunate because I had again returned to the 
family home in the Hutt Valley, about 12 miles north of the 
PApital city. 

Hours were spent with Dave Patterson rechecking the 

Otes I had sent him on the political situation on the West 
onst. After this second debriefing, he allocated me the code 
Pame of ‘C-One’ and a code signature of ‘John Ferguson’ for 
‘the signing of expenses sheets. 

Activities were also resumed in the courting of the redhead 
from Masterton whom I first met on her father’s farm in 
Onrterton while on the herd-testing jaunt. Patricia Reid, now 
A teacher-trainee, had a clue or two about my clandestine 
Activities but never raised a question. 

True, my disappearing acts while watching a movie or 
inid-stream of a petting session on the beach may have 
Inised Pat's eyebrows, but when an agent has to make a 
phone call or attend a debriefing at the appointed time, then 
passion or movies have to take a back seat. 

"Gotta go ... back shortly”, was always the departing 
fomment. 

"Cops and robbers again?” 

“Cops and robbers.” 

And she was always there when I returned. 

Party meetings at Lower Hutt were held at 3 Knights 
Road, a house opposite the Riddiford Pool and next door to 
the police station, a place in which I felt relatively comfortable 
und where ~ should any emergency situation arise — I could 
summon immediate assistance from the nearby constabulary 
by merely smashing a window and yelling bloody murder. 

Nevertheless, I was always on my guard when entering the 
house and expecting to be confronted with an allegation of 
my allegiance to New Zealand's secret police. Every new face I 
encountered was probed deeply for changes of expression or 
a show of disdain when I tentatively kicked around Marxist- 
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Leninist dogma of which I was unsure. To be accused of 
being a revisionist or deviationist could earn almost immediate 
expulsion, so the cards had to be played close to the chest. 

As days and months flowed by and the autumnal change 
entered my life, the friends I'd known in the past dropped like 
so many autumn leaves as my contacts began to be severely 
restricted to those in the socialist cause. My after-work life 
was being lived out in smoke-filled living rooms of party 
members’ houses, where the communist philosophy was 
examined paragraph by paragraph; where bundles of the 
People’s Voice were distributed weekly; and from where 
members travelled from pub to pub on Friday nights and 
weekends with copies of the paper, reminiscent of a Jehovah's 
Witness recruit plying Awake to a multitude of drinkers. 

Sometimes there were confrontations with intoxicated 
antagonists and other times there were slaps on the back 
from the sympathisers and coins exchanged hands as I made 
the rounds selling the party’s newspaper in these working- 
class drinking places. 

Somewhere, far away, there must be the sweet smelling 
aroma of freshly grazed green fields and the click of breeze- 
blown branches under an expansive blue sky, accompanied 
by the sound of a John Scott Trotter arrangement of a Mercer 
or McHugh tune. 

But I had to put away these escapist hallucinations and 
concentrate on a panorama which I found myself viewing as 
a radical member of the working class - sullen and murky 
city streets, a backdrop of belching factory chimneys and 
those who may one day hoist a red banner in defiance of the 
capitalist regime. 

And with this clandestine charade I was playing out to the 
full, I had to maintain absolute credibility. Conversations 
with occasional non-party acquaintances had to be nebulous, 
the outcome interpreted with whichever political perspective 
the listener might choose in case the person was an associate 
of a party member. Within party walls, I had to come armed 
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With manifold cover stories - few of them used - to explain 
Why I had been sighted at a particular place, or with a 
particular person, if accusations were made against me. I 
had to use caution when buying a certain article in case the 
manufacturer had been declared ‘black’, even a visit to the 
Movies could jeopardise my validity as a communist. As most 
American films were deemed anti-working class, except those 
from the novels of the likes of Jack London or John Steinbeck, 
it was wiser to stay away from them. 

And music? Fe 

Hard-core communists linked jazz with its origins in New 
Orleans bordellos - the brothels where black musicians 
thumped out their newly created compositions on bar-room 
pianos and battered brass instruments in the 1920s. Many 
purty members believed that most jazz buffs were heavily 
into boozing and womanising. In other words - sensualism. 

I attempted a crusade to convince the uninitiated in the 
party that jazz really had its roots in Negro work songs, but 
without much success. It seemed the farthest that their musical 
horizons reached were folk songs by Burl Ives and The Weavers. 

With permission from district secretary Ken Stanton, still 
suspicious about my vocational background and my emergence 
as a figure in the party, I held a jazz instructional evening at 
the party’s headquarters hall in Cuba Street. The Sunday 
night session only attracted the same stragglings of the 
homeless and lonely that I had encountered on my first visit 
to the premises. 

The scowl on Ken Stanton’s face as he switched off the 
lights after I had gathered up my sad collection of jazz and 
swing records made me realise I might have made a dangerous 
mistake. It was time to mend my ways and stick to dialectic 
materialism and the study of Marxist philosophy. 

At this stage, I started to take somewhat more control of 
the branch debates - more by firing questions at obviously 
ill-prepared comrades, spicing the tirade with Leninist 
vernacular to further confuse and divide the gathering. 
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But there was one individual who wouldn't let me win all 
points in the game. 

During that period, the newspapers had been running the 
story of a communist having been found working in New 
Zealand's sensitive Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research which had its headquarters and laboratories in the 
Hutt Valley. Gil Deynzer, a fresh-faced 24-year-old who had 
been working as a technician in the nuclear sciences section 
was that communist and a member of my branch. Fired from 
his technician’s job after a lengthy Supreme Court hearing 
and subsequent appeal that was heard between 1948 and 
1950, Gil had been placed by his superiors as a clerk in the 
Social Welfare Department. The Special Branch still wanted 
to know whether Gil had any links with the Soviet Embassy. 

Well, it was not only political allegiances that Gil and I had 
in common but also, amazingly, jazz. We would meet as 
though in secret every Friday for lunch at a Chinese restaurant 
in Courtenay Place and gorge on porterhouse steak, eggs and 
oysters at a royal price of six shillings and threepence. Gil 
would talk endlessly about music as though quenching a 
hidden thirst, although he didn’t play an instrument and I 
would discuss the Soviet Union and ... ho hum ... if he'd had 
any takers from the Russians. 

But Gil, like many a backroom boffin, was not after material 
gain or professional elevation. Brushing his blondish lank 
hair from his brow, he laughed at any suggestion that the 
Russians may be interested in the nation’s radar development. 
As the weeks went by, I determined that Gil was being used 
as a pawn in the devious game of political grandstanding by 
Sidney Holland's National government. Remember, this was 
the Menzies era in Australia and the start of the McCarthy 
witchhunts which gave rise to the ‘Reds under the beds’ 
mentality. The Australian prime minister was trying 
desperately to have the Communist Party banned, while in 
America there was a national fetish against any radical 
socialist expression. 
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Gil, although a bright theoretician on Marxist affairs, did 
Ol seek any party office and was content to kick around his 

n ideas in a mental exercise similar to a game of chess. I 
Was surprised when one night he phoned to tell me about an 
‚Oxperiment in electronics he had been carrying out for several 
Months without my knowledge. He became covertly mysterious 
Whout his project when I asked for more information. 
“You'd better come around home to look at it. You’re the 
only one that would be able to tell if it’s got possibilities.” 

As I paced the carpet in the family home, I wondered if it 
Wight be a new triggering mechanism for an atomic bomb, an 
\ipdated radar probing device or a form of radio communication 
between Moscow and Wellington. 

The visit to Gil's home was, in itself, an adventure for me. 
The sacked technician had always been secretive about his 
home life, apart from saying his whole family was politically 
Aware, As he opened the door of the rambling seaside house 
Al Petone I was confronted with stacks of ceiling-high 
Newspapers in every room. Each had been collected, carefully 
Alticlied and stashed away for future reference by his father. 
I! was an oddity which brought whistles of incredulity to the 
Mouths of visiting Special Branch officers when they had on 
One occasion visited the house. 

Gil led me to a cramped corner of the musty dwelling, its 
domestic mayhem only barely lit by a 25-watt bulb. 

“Tve got it all set up for you ... now play ‘Sunny Side of the 


‚ Btreet',” a grinning Gil said. 


In front of me was a keyboard attached to banks of radio 
valves, resistors, capacitors with a spaghetti soufflé of wires 
And switches spilling onto the floor near an eight-inch speaker. 
"Wait until I've switched it on,” he suddenly remembered, 
And as the warm, faint glows lit the valves, I placed a tentative 
finger on a key. 

The contraption emitted a cat-like meow and Gil's e eyes lit 
up with the ecstasy reserved only for Olympic medallists or 
{Cinsteins on the brink of a breakthrough. 
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I one-fingered a couple of tunes as Gil toe-tapped the floor 
in obvious joy. This alleged communist subversive in New 
Zealand's scientific research, had invented his own style of 
electric organ. 

“I haven't been able to get it to play chords yet, but I’m not 
far off it,” he said. 

As I look back now at a time when electronic music was 
practically unknown, Gil could have made his future in this 
particular discipline but he never had the chance. 

A few months later Gil began courting a country girl whom 
he subsequently married. The couple moved to the timber- 
milling town of Tokoroa where Gil found work in the logging 
industry. 

I missed Gil Deynzer’s presence, not so much because of 
his brilliant mind and individuality in bringing dialectic 
discussion to within the comprehension of the rank and file 
of the branch, but because the government — Labour at the 
start of his case, becoming National in 1949 - had denied 
him the chance of making a career and contributing, God 
knows how much, to heighten New Zealand's mark in scientific 
development. 

As I recall, I gave Gil a pretty-well clean bill of health to 
the Special Branch - perhaps hoping he would be reinstated 
to the DSIR - but to no avail. He was still a member of the 
Communist Party and I could not go overboard in his support 
without losing credibility myself. 

Yet another DSIR employee in a similar situation was Phil 
Armstrong, and although I had no dealings at all with this 
man, his career was also terminated. He became a teacher. 

Another character from the Lower Hutt branch of the 
party was Bob ‘Ollie’ Stavely, who told me he had joined the 
communist movement to cure his drinking habits. 

Ollie was a rotund 5ft 2ins with balding head, a gnomish 
figure and in his 40s. He affected a pronounced Kiwi twang 
as evidence of his working-class background and smoked 
innumerable cigarettes from heavily nicotine-stained fingers. 
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Yo reinforce his induction into the party he spiced his 
*Orversation with the classic Marxist terms of the day with 
poring repetition. 

But Ollie, to my surprise, was a fun-lover. He proved this 


‘Hot only by taking up residence with Mrs Baker, the widowed 


Wher of the communists’ meeting-place at Lower Hutt, but 


‘Also by insisting he accompany me to Auckland on a weekend 


unt. 

The purpose of my pending visit was to make contact, as 
‘ordered by Special Branch, with some of the leading lights of 
(he communist movement in the northern city. At first I 
thought Ollie would be a hindrance but then considered he 
Would make a good cover for my debut at the district office in 
At Kevin's Arcade on the hillside shopping strip above 
downtown Auckland. 

On the flight north in the DC3, I noticed that Ollie was 
Already relaxing his strict detoxification programme as he 
(pened a well-hidden pint bottle of scotch and began emptying 
the contents. 

"Nerves,” he croaked through his smoke-ravaged throat. 
"You don’t know how flying upsets my stomach, and the 
tloctor says I've got to take good care of it, mate.” 

Gone was the respected title of ‘comrade’ and gone - for 
the weekend at least - was Comrade Ollie’s sobriety. As fast 
As a fly let out of a bottle, Ollie made for a pub as soon as the 
Alrport bus landed us in town. 

"This will do to stay in,” he said after sniffing the all-too- 
familiar air of stale beer and billowing tobacco smoke from 
the public bar. We booked into the dilapidated building, locked 
the room after depositing the scanty luggage and made our 
Way to the communist headquarters. 

On the foot journey up the hill, Ollie dived into the odd 
bar or two without warning, to emerge wiping frothy lips 
from a hasty beer. As we neared the district office a 
transformation came over my companion. It started with the 
Whistling of the ‘Internationale’ and ended with notable quotes 
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from Sid Scott’s Dialectical Materialism, the author at that 
time being the general secretary of the New Zealand 
Communist Party. 

After a couple of handshakes with district secretary Hugh 
McLeod, described later by Scott as ‘the Calvinist Communist 
who ruled by verbal thuggery and some dialectical discussion’, 
Ollie and I repaired to the pub. 

The following day was New Year's Eve, when Aucklanders 
at that time traditionally celebrated the occasion at a mass 
night-gathering at Albert Park near the central city. 

Surprisingly, Ollie laid off the bottle during the earlier 
part of that day and instead insisted on visiting Auckland 
zoological gardens. I complied, and with childlike enthusiasm 
my rotund companion gazed with intense incredulity as we 
journeyed from one enclosure to another. It was his first visit 
to a zoo. 

Tossing away any idea of fraternising with any of the 
Auckland comrades, and after a few beers at the mid-city 
hotel, Ollie suggested we join the revellers at Albert Park. We 
walked, with Ollie fortifying his insides from a bottle of port, 
and by 8 p.m. the crowd was already beginning to gather for 
the night's festivities. 

A band was tuning up in the park’s rotunda where a 
piano, drum kit and numerous music stands had been set 
up. I wandered over to a small gaggle of musicians, ‘chewed 
the rag’ and stuck around for a while. Ollie had wandered off 
in an alcoholic haze. 

The night's attractions at the park saw throngs of people 
cram through the solid Victorian iron gates to join the singing, 
dancing and general frivolity of the occasion. 

About 11 p.m. I was standing on the packed perimeter of 
that floating circle of revellers watching the guest artists 
romp through their routines on the rotunda when a hefty 
police sergeant burst through the back ranks accompanied 
by a constable. He shouldered me aside and took up the ‘at 
ease’ position to my right. He had about the same build as 
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the Greymouth Hulk and about the same degree of social 


Praces. 


To make more room for himself he stomped his left boot 
‘onto my right shoe which, in my opinion, constituted a brutal 


Altnck on that little piggy that went wee wee all the way home. 


it was not only an attack upon my toe, but also my ego. 

| extricated the bruised foot from beneath his boot and 
Placed it back in its rightful position - on top of his. 

Again the boot slammed down. 

The pain made me wince; this time he'd caught the instep 
In a subtle scraping motion. 

My Scottish blood began to boil and with my heel well 
positioned I thrust my foot onto his size 18s. 

“Constable, arrest this man.” 

| found myself suddenly pinioned and then being frog- 
Marched out of the crowd, through the park and down to the 
fiearby police headquarters. 

At the watchhouse, the young constable had difficulty in 
framing a charge but finally made one of ‘disorderly behaviour 
ii a public place’. The process of fingerprinting, photographing 
And arranging the four pounds bail then followed. I was to 
feport at the Auckland Magistrate's Court the next day. 

That night at the hotel I told Ollie of the arrest, laying 
heavy emphasis on police intimidation. 

In the courtroom the following morning, Ollie took his 
Place in the public gallery while I was led to the prisoner’s 
hox where I pleaded not guilty to the charge. 

The arresting constable then gave evidence. 

“Your worship, at 9.10 p.m. I saw the defendant on the 
edge of a crowd at Albert Park where he was shouting and 
Waving his arms in the air. I cautioned him about his actions. 

"At 9.52 p.m. I again saw him repeat his actions and 
Warned him again. 

“About 10.40 p.m. I again observed the defendant waving 


his hands in the air and heard him shouting in a loud voice. 


Al this stage I gave him a last warning. 
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“At 11.14 p.m. I saw him repeat the actions I had observed 
on several occasions during the night's concert ... and arrested 
him.” 

The magistrate looked narrowly at me. 

“Do you want to change your plea or give evidence?” 

“I'll give evidence this time because the constable is, shall 
we say, incorrect.” 

I was led into the witness box and sworn in. 

“Your Worship, I deny any of the actions as recounted by 
the prosecution. At no time was I at any of the locations 
suggested by the constable.” 

“Have you any witnesses to deny the allegations made 
against you?” 

“Yes. I have one witness in the court (giving a wave to 
Ollie) and about 4,000 others if the circumstances require 
them.” 

“Well, for heaven's sake, where were you?” 

“From about 8.00 p.m. until 11.00 p.m. I was in the band 
rotunda, in full view of the New Year's Eve crowd, playing the 
piano during the night’s entertainment. I was taking a well- 
earned break when I was arrested.” 

“Call witness to the stand.” 

Ollie in straight and sober fashion supported the evidence. 

“Discharged under Section 42,” the magistrate said while 
glowering at the young constable. 

A couple of days later I was on the phone to Special 
Branch reporting the incident and laughing over the episode. 

“If you'd gone to a senior officer and explained things, or 
even given us a call in Wellington, you wouldn't have had to 
appear in court,” Patterson said. 

“No, I prefer things as they are because the ‘assault by 
police’ incident will flow around the party branches and 
reinforce my role.” 

“I guess you're right,” he-said. 

I remained amazed that the police could perjure themselves 
in court, although realising what a fool the sergeant would 
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ve made of himself if he had instructed the constable to 
repare a case on the true facts of the matter - a game of 


Tbotsie footsie which somehow got out of hand. 


In later years I was to see much more of the Auckland 


Yojional headquarters, but in the meantime it was back to 


e Hutt Valley branch for further indoctrinisation and 


Chapter 5 


Te weekly walk through sodden streets memorising basic 
Marxist phrases and trying to assimilate them to New 
Zealand's current political situation was the usual prelude to 
my entering the three-hour party meetings. Karl Marx’s 
philosophy fascinated me when related to Germany and France 
of the 1840s and a couple of decades onwards, but the 
deviationists had certainly been chipping away in the 1950s 
to present a less dialectic and plausible solution to establishing 
a classless society and the eventual withering away of state 
control. 

I started to question some of the dogma, but after realising 
I risked being accused of factionalism I was soon parroting 
the party's directions and pointing an accusing finger at 
those who faltered in grabbing the power structure from the 
industrialists and capitalists. 

Perhaps it was for political direction or perhaps to see a 
more relaxed and mundane Fraser that some of the party 
members became frequent visitors to the family home. To 
have some respite from these callers I would visit Red Ryder, 
now living nearby after a lengthy stay in hospital followed by 
a job selling photographic and electronic gear. We would 
spend hours listening to the Benny Goodman Trio, Woody 
Herman's orchestra or to a stack of Danny Kaye recordings 
to which Red would expertly mimic as the pick-up slid into 
hiccoughing final grooves of the 78 rpm. 

In a way Red Ryder could have been mistaken for the 
comedian, both in looks and mannerisms, which belied the 
tremendous pain he was enduring following the loss of one 
kidney. Later he met and married his wife Joan, raised two 
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ldren to early school age and died about a decade before 
te invention of the dialysis machine which could have saved 
Wa life. 

One day Red knocked on the door of the family home and 
Viwued in a hefty suitcase weighing about 60 pounds. But it 
Wiis no suitcase. 

_ He unlatched the top. 

_ ‘I's the newest thing out, what they call a portable tape 
Teeorder,” he said. 

The machine was a Grundig 700L with seven-inch reels 
And a microphone the size of a tin of tuna attached toa squat, 
lead stand. The apparatus whirred into life as Red switched 
ON the current and on replay I heard conversations not only 
between Red and myself but even those coming from the 
lichen as Patricia and my mother prepared the evening meal. 

"Great for recording your stuff on the piano, even groups,” 
Red proudly announced. 

“It’s all yours for 85 quid.” 

| bought it. 

Never realising the machine could be switched on for more 
Ninister uses, I was soon carting it to rehearsals with a small 
Jroup which New Zealand jazz player Ken Avery led on his 
tenor sax and clarinet. 

Both Ken and I were, at the time, on a composition kick 
Wilh each of us penning pop songs with Ken's bright and 
bouncy numbers directed towards a New Zealand audience 
And mine to an American one with such efforts as ‘El Paso 
Way’, ‘But-cha Did’ and ‘Prelude to Autumn’. A larger group 
Was formed for a couple of test records with the Tanza 
Recording Company in downtown Wellington. For a waxing of 
‘Misty Moon’ I had added a few strings to a basic rhythm 
fection and had Czech guitarist Sid Krs play most of the 
Melodic line with percussionist Harry Voice tapping out a 
heiuine beat on the skins and vibes. 

The trouble was, when the acetate master disc was replayed 
by Tanza sound technician Noel Peach, it didn't sound 
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commercial. What was needed were lyrics and a singer - and 
we had neither. It was hard to be a lyricist when surrounded 
by masses of communist literature which had to be consumed 
to keep abreast of the factional fighting within the party. 

National secretary Sid Scott was by now losing ground to 
Vic Wilcox who would eventually take over the party’s reins 
with the help of such comrades as Hugh McLeod in Auckland. 

I remember Sid making a special journey down to 
Wellington in his fight to keep stability within party ranks. 
He made his frail entry into Unity Centre where a mass 
meeting was held to thrash out factional differences. Almost 
completely blind, he was led towards the speaker's table on 
the arm of his wife. Sid Scott’s personal and secret fight was 
against sectarian practices leading to a fall of membership 
from which he was later to level charges against the rule of 
‘democratic centralism’. Scott preferred to call it ‘bureaucratic 
centralism’ because of lack of rank-and-file input into the 
policy-making of the New Zealand party. Sid became 
disaffected with the party some time later and finally left it at 
the time of the Hungarian uprising, as did many others. 

Journeys to Wellington for night and weekend meetings 
became more frequent because not only was I attending 
special party meetings but I was also hanging onto the coat- 
tails of party members attending gatherings of the New Zealand 
Peace Council, Progressive Youth League and the Society for 
Closer Relations with Russia, all assumed by Special Branch 
to be Communist organisations. In truth many members had 
no such loyalties. 

In my cover job, I found I had been suddenly transferred 
to the transcriptions department of the NZBC situated on the 
top floor of the Empire Hotel in the heart of Wellington in 
Willis Street. I was allocated a soundproof office where my 
supposed duty was to audition such radio shows of the day 
as ‘Life with Andy Hardy’. 

Opposite the office was one belonging to Murdoch Riley 
(later to head his own Viking recording and publishing 
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“ompany) who auditioned pop discs for the NZBC’s 
‘commercial’ stations and alongside me was the office of Ray 
Sparks, the chief auditioner. 

Rumours of my being a ‘red’ must have been running 
{hirly rife at this time. In fact, there was a bitter battle about 
My being nominated as the department's representative in 
the Public Service Union. Pinched faces of contempt confronted 
‚ine along the corridors, but this was countered by other staff 
Members who wanted me to elaborate on the communist 
dogma after making a quick and silent entry to my office. 

Ray Sparks became an after-work drinking buddy and 
Occasional lunchtime imbiber. He was a former navy man 
Who could keep a secret. I needed someone in whom to 
onfide my other role; in other words a safety valve and Ray 
M(ted the role. 

Whether it was because I was an instant companion for a 
rushed drink across the road in ‘The Commercial’, I don’t 
know, but I trusted him to keep quiet about the Special 
Branch activity. When I told him he just grunted - possibly 
out of boredom or because it was interfering with his insatiable 
thirst - and I hoped later he would put it all down to ‘beer 
talk’ because I subsequently regretted my action. 

A few weeks later, Dave Patterson said he thought my 
position within the New Zealand Broadcasting Service would 
become more tolerable if Special Branch was to outline my 
Apecific role to broadcasting boss Len Greenberg. I was duly 
Galled to his office. 

The broadcasting chief, who headed a staff of more than 
000, leaned back in his leather chair and eyed me quizzically 
through his rimless glasses. A smile flickered across his face 
Which then adopted a conspiratorial expression. 

“So we've been out hunting commies, huh?” 

"Something like that,” I said. 

"This frenzy about your being the department's rep in the 


union has been giving me quite a few headaches. It’s good to 


know the matter’s been sorted out and that you’re no longer 
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in the running. It’s certainly saved us a lot of embarrassment.” 

He removed his glasses, tapping them rhythmically on the 
broad teak desk while wiping his brow. 

“As you don’t really work for the Broadcasting Service but 
for Special Branch, all I can say is keep a fairly low profile 
and don’t leave us with too much egg on the face. Okay? And 
by the way, good luck.” 

Wiping his spectacles with a handkerchief, he replaced 
them and with a slow shake of the head looked in my direction. 

“Always wanted to be a detective, secret agent or something 

. this job can become pretty monotonous and boring. 
Goodbye.” 

Outside on the Wellington hillside where the NZBC’s head 
office was sited, I readjusted my gaberdine coat and pulled 
down the brim of my hat against a harsh sou’westerly which 
whipped against trouser leg and upturned collar. The chill 
was not only in the weather, it was also within my vocational 
future. I no longer really belonged to broadcasting, but I'd 
use the cover as long as possible. 

On several occasions I brought up the question to Dave 
Patterson of ‘coming in from the cold’ to work in headquarters, 
but each time I raised it he shied away from the subject. 

Around this time I shifted to the party’s branch at Petone, 
one of Wellington's northern beachside settlements, the 
meetings being held in a cottage near both the foreshore and 
the industrial area housing the Gear freezing works for the 
slaughter and chilling of mutton and lamb for overseas export. 

The stark backdrop of factory chimneys, the cloying smell 
of the slaughterhouse sewage outfall and the cold and sterile 
party debates were somewhat softened by the wee biddy in 
her 70s who occupied the house and allowed the weekly 
meetings to be held there. Her warmyand cheery Scottish 
burr as she served the tea-and-scones supper was like cream 
poured on sourish strawberries, easing the harsh metallic 
dialogues uttered by the Kiwi labourers and factory hands 
within the glass and china encrusted living room. 
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It was a cosy house, but on one occasion I panicked when 
Helieving it could become an interrogation cell. 

It happened like this: prior to the meeting I had written a 
two-page report on another party gathering, held the previous 
Might, for handing over to Special Branch. Although the 
‘fontents were couched in the usual code, it was obviously a 
Yeport of an undercover agent. Whatever the talents may be 

the gathering of intelligence, there are times when the 
Wheels of espionage slip a cog or two and on this occasion I 
had forgotten the report when entering the branch meeting. 

The report was almost burning a hole in my jacket’s inside 

pocket when it was announced that district secretary Ken 
Manton was making his immediate way over to Petone on 
Jirgent business to deal with an emergency within the party. 
_ | broke out in a cold sweat. The ‘emergency’ could be that 
My Identity had been revealed. 

As I had been the main speaker before the mind-shattering 
‚Interruption, I carried on with the same patter but delivered 
IN faltering voice through a tightly constricted throat. 

Finishing abruptly, I rose quickly. 

_ “Where's the toilet about here? Stomach cramps; it must 
‘Nive been something I've eaten.” 

Our Scottish host showed me through to a prim bathroom 
Where I locked the door and looked around for a hiding place 
for the incriminating document. I couldn't flush it down the 
‚Iullet because, as was my usual practice, I had destroyed the 
Priginal hurriedly written notes used as a basis for the report. 

Stanton and his deputy would be arriving any minute and 
the only safe spot I could find for depositing the report was in 
An overflow pipe in the cistern. I rolled up the offending 
Paes, fed them into the hole and replaced the cistern lid. 
Alter a very nervous pee, I flushed the bowl and made my 
Way back to the living room as Stanton and his companion 
Witered from the front door. 

Instead of taking the seat I'd just vacated, I stood against 
the wall and mentally checked out my escape route and any 
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available furniture which might obstruct a pursuit. I steeled 
myself for immediate exposure as the distriet secretary, 
without speaking, marched into the kitchen. 

What was he doing there - locking the door and taking the 
key? 

He emerged dragging a kitchen chair into the room and 
looked grimly at the branch members. I wondered whether 
some of those people I had confided in about my role as a spy 
had spilled the beans. 

I waited for the district secretary to speak. 

Launching into a Gatling-gun tirade on the subject of 
revisionism (obviously this was in reference to Scott's 
manoeuvring up in Auckland), Stanton laid down the rules of 
party solidarity. I still waited for the accusing jab of a finger 
in my direction, then suddenly he finished saying he was 
travelling that same night to other branches to give them the 
same message. 

The dreaded exposure did not eventuate and I emerged 
from the meeting some time later on rubbery legs, completely 
forgetting about Agent CI's report lying over lavatory water. 

That was the last meeting to be held in that house and I 
was never able to retrieve the report. It was to hang like a 
Damocles sword over my head for some years. The bungle 
was never revealed to Special Branch. 


Chapter 6 


he New Zealand Government's attention about this time 

was being directed towards the outbreak of youthful 
radicalism and it was hardly unexpected when I was asked 
by Special Branch to enrol at Victoria University. I was without 
the required University Entrance pass, but Patterson 
fipproached the university's registrar and outlined the 
requirements. I was duly enrolled as a part-timer in the 
student intake for music and psychology. 

Operating at Victoria was the university branch of the 
Communist Party, the target of my subsequent investigations. 

This sortie into academia proved to be the most physical of 
My career with the Special Branch. Almost half of the day 
way from the auditioning department was spent in the ivy- 
tovered older block of the university. My entry to either of the 
two classes was usually made with raucous coughing and 
breathlessness. This was because of the flying exit I usually 
Made from the Empire Hotel building to leap from the city's 
bowels up the half-mile obstacle course of rambling steps 
und slippery paths to the hilltop halls of learning. 

The psychology class, filled by a trendy group of young 
people in the midst of an identity crisis, was a disappointment 
fo this student of Freudian leanings because of the university’s 
emphasis on Jungian teachings. 

The music class, however, headed by Professor Freddie 
Page (now deceased) with assistance from composer Douglas 
Lilburn, proved more of a challenge. The teachings were from 
Beethoven through to Vaughan Williams classical styles, but 
Well regimented against such things as added sixths or ninths. 


_ | believed I could help the university to achieve more relaxed 
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rules on composition and gained permission to hold classes 
on certain nights in the lecture room. 

Armed with a piece of chalk and with the company of a 
few downtown musicians, I was able to demonstrate to a 
dozen or more students the intricacies of modulation based 
on the tonic minor progressions into sub-dominant keys and 
other modifications. 

These theories were summarily dismissed in discussions 
with my tutors during daytime sessions in class, but were 
seemingly well received by the night ‘students’, many of whom 
had made their way after work from the city’s factories, 
shops and cafes. 

And were they having a ball? 

Well, you'd expect that with a live jazz band belting out be- 
bop and trad music to the rhythmic scrape of high-heeled 
shoes on the conservatorium’s floorboards. 

But it wasn't to last. 

At the height of one furious session of the newly formed 
jazz club, the door suddenly opened to reveal a red-faced and 
fuming Freddie Page. 

“Get out, the lot of you. This desecration will no longer be 
tolerated.” 

The party was over and I resumed my place in the daytime 
class in chastened mood from thereon in. 

Well, after all, there were more serious missions to carry 
out. 

The university branch of the Communist Party to which 
I'd been assigned by Ken Stanton, comprised of a gathering 
of undergraduates, graduates and an occasional lecturer. 

Meetings of the party branch and the socialist club were 
held off campus, sometimes in the home of Bill Oliver (now 
deceased), head of Wellington's pharmaceutical college and 
other times at the home of Dave Cohen (deceased), a secondary 
school teacher and formerly in the Air Force. Among those 
often attending was Jim Winchester (also now deceased), a 
shortish roly-poly genius who later gained national fame as 
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King of Quiz in a commercial radio show and still later as a 
member of Lyell Boyes’s National Radio team. His presence 
at avante garde parties was always quintessential and his 
wryly humorous comments would guarantee roars of laughter 
from the gathering, 

There was the young and athletic ‘Pip’ Piper, an ex-fighter 
pilot now living in Wellington, who was always in anxious and 
eager conversation about the future of socialism; and a shortish 
bloke called Doug Foy, who worked at the Treasury and who 
rented a room in the house of Con Bollinger, as I did. 

Then there was Ron Smith, a member of the peace 
movement and a loyal and proud communist until his death 
from cancer in June 1995. Ron earned the attention of the 
Special Branch because of his connections but throughout 
his life he was tireless in his support of equality for all men 
and women, countries and their people and his form of 
communism was a fair deal for everyone. He had earlier been 
a volunteer navigator in the Air Force after Hitler invaded the 
Soviet Union, but when I knew him he was a clerk in the 
public service working under Jack Lewin. He later rose to a 
senior position in the statistics department. Just before his 
death last June Ron completed and self-published his 
autobiography, Working Class Son: My Fight Against Capitalism 
and War Memoirs of Ron Smith, a New Zealand Communist. 

And, of course, there was Con Bollinger, an English 
graduate whom I remembered back in the Wellington College 
days as always wearing a scruffy school cap and eating 
gravy-oozing pies. An orator with a passion for the theatre, 
Con was nevertheless a precise and soft-toned speaker of the 
Derek Nimmo genus. This was facilitated by his early 
indoctrination in Anglican church services and their 
accompanying sermons. Although he claimed he had 
renounced Christianity, I suspected he still held a certain 
warmth towards this religion. 

Con was both the Robin Hood and the Friar Tuck to this 
merry band of political radicals who belonged to the university 
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branch, a branch which was still eyed suspiciously by the 
central committee of the party. And, as already noted, he was 
also my landlord. 

My social life with the socialists began to expand with the 
conviviality so easily shared in pubs, eateries and weekend 
shindigs. It was also enhanced by attending the various fringe 
organisations’ social gatherings. 

It was 1952 and Doug Foy had met Dr William (Bill) Sutch, 
who also worked in the Treasury building. While visiting Bill, 
Doug was given clippings from prominent U.S.A. magazines 
and newspapers, which gave accounts of a ‘radical government 
which had risen to power in Guatemala’. It was evident from 
the clippings that the bosses in the U.S.A. did not like the 
situation and were considering interference in the outcome. 

Doug talked to Hugh Price, later to become part of the 
publishing firm Price Milburn, and to Don Brown, an 
accountant - all post-graduate students with a great interest 
in public affairs. They decided to produce a fortnightly 
periodical called Newsquote - a name chosen because of the 
nature of the magazine - it would reproduce for New 
Zealanders articles from top American journalists and 
publications such as the Washington Post, the Wall St Journal 
and the New York Herald Tribune, among others. Many of the 
publications were read and copied in the U.S.A. Legation and 
the subscription was set at one pound for the year. 

Jack Lewin’s secretary, June Joblin, typed out the articles, 
which began to show early on that America was getting ready 
to invade Guatemala. By early 1953 the Special Branch was 
taking an unhealthy interest in the publication, and then 
came the orders - June must stop typing the magazine or her 
employer (the Public Service) would be told that she was a 
communist and she would be sacked. Cath Eichelbaum, a 
friend of Doug, took over and the build-up to the U.S. invasion 
of Guatemala was printed. 

Special Branch labelled this a subversive act and in April 
it struck. Don Brown's employer, a firm of accountants, was 
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told by Special Branch that investigating officers had collected 
a stack of evidence that Don was running an undercover 
‘front’ for communists. The firm sacked him the same day. 
Don was soon to leave New Zealand, but he returned some 
years later as accountant for a large and influential 
international business. He still lives in the North Island. 

Doug was then approached and told he was being removed 
from his job in the Treasury. He was offered a job in Valuation, 
but after talking his situation over with Jack Lewin he decided 
to leave the public service altogether. Just a short time later 
he received an offer of a job with a primary industry exporter. 
But mysteriously the offer was withdrawn a few days later. 
He was a marked man! Much later he realised that the only 
other people who knew of the offer were those sharing his 
lodgings - myself and Con Bollinger. He took a job in the 
Newtown TAB and acquired its franchise in 1956. 

Doug had finished his BA in 1950 and went to Australia to 
write his thesis. His left-wing connections continued there as 
he was studying the freezing works industry. Many in the 
industry were Jewish and very pro-Russia. While in Australia 
Doug obtained two copies of the book Power Without Glory 
{rom its author Frank Hardy, who was in hiding at the time. 
He brought the books back to New Zealand - at that time an 
offence because of an active injunction against the book. He 
resigned from the Communist Party in 1955 and although he 
was asked by Ken Stanton to continue as the party's auditor, 
he refused and made a clean break. He had earlier resigned 
from the Labour Party as a protest over the deregistration of 
the carpenters’ union, but rejoined in 1962. He still lives 
near Wellington. 

The third editor, Hugh Price, was not immediately affected 
as he was a full-time student on leave from teachers’ college 
and Special Branch would not have been willing to try and 
convince the college staff of their allegations. However, when 
he applied to join the Public Service a year or two later, he 
was turned down and told that he was a ‘security risk’. 
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Now, on reflection it is difficult to accept that the lives of 
these people were to be so affected - for bringing to New 
Zealanders news that was available to anyone and reprinted 
from highly reputable publications. But I am sure that at the 
time I believed the magazine was anti-American (and therefore 
communist) ... because I had been TOLD that it was! 

I recall that it was at a supper evening for members of the 
Society for Closer Relations (with Russia) that I first saw the 
tall Scandinavian-looking figure mingling with the wine-and- 
cheese set. Wearing an immaculate dark suit, he came over 
and introduced himself as the second commercial attaché 
from the Soviet Consulate. 

His name was Nikolai Ivanovich Burov. 

‘Nick’, as he later wanted me to call him, seemed interested 
in music and even more interested when I told him I worked 
for the NZBC. 

“Yes, of course I like jazz, because its roots belong to the 
American working class. It is a very healthy music because in 
its purest forms it is not constricted by commercialism,” he 
said. 

The blond-haired diplomat, in his late thirties, spoke perfect 
English and I wondered how many other consulates or 
embassies he had served in other English-speaking countries. 
He asked me where my office was situated. I told him. 

“I must come and visit you some time so we can share 
some of this American music,” he called while being escorted 
away by the hostess to meet other guests. 

Although I did not know the power he actually held in the 
consulate at that time, former CP general secretary Sid Scott 
was later to write that he knew Burov belonged to the KGB 
and had the power to arrest, interrogate, imprison and execute. 
Scott said: “Even with him, there was to be glimpsed at times 
that impersonal ruthlessness of the really good Soviet 
communist”. Whatever Burov’s expanded functions were at 
that time, he was later to carve a distinguished career as the 
official USSR cultural attaché with the United Nations 
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Organisation from 1957-1961, becoming section commander 
of the Russian translations secretariat in Geneva from 1968 
to 1974. He died early in 1980. 

The next morning I was back in my office tidying up some 
lyrics for ‘Misty Moon’ - a sort of epitaph to Eva of so long 
ago. I had already scored the music for the concert-sized 
orchestra. The piano score had been printed and copies 
plastered on the plate-glass windows of Beggs Music Shop in 
Manners Street, a short distance from my office. 

The recording session was held that week in St Paul's 
Church hall, a magnificent studio because of its natural echo 
effect which augmented sound of the 23-piece group. 

The adding of the lyrics and the insertion of an extended 
‘middle-eight’ had saddened ASCAP's (Australasian Society of 
Composers and Performers) representative in New Zealand 
who said it was better as a short instrumental piece. I replied 
I'd hired the most well-known vocalist in New Zealand - John 
Hoskins - and with that sort of talent the recording would be 
a success. 

Issued under the Tanza label, with the flip side being a 
Hoffmeister composition ‘Salad Bowl’, the record received a 
fair amount of air play - but was rejected by the vast ocean of 
listeners who seemed to prefer country and western three- 
chord music and a new type of entertainment. 

Bill Haley and ‘Rock Around the Clock’ had beaten me to 
the punch. 

Special Branch also had a comment to make. 

“Nalder (Inspector in charge) reckons you'll have to lay off 
the music. Sorry, but he says it’s too petit-bourgeois for the 
role you’re playing,” Patterson told me. “The type of music 
you're playing and composing could lead to suspicions about 
your real character. Folk songs are okay because they (the 
communists) are into that, but not that sentimental American 
stuff. 

“You'll still go to your classes at Victoria, though,” he 
added. 
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Well, at least I had one person who thought the music had 
potential - Nikolai Burov, who had by this time heard the 
record and wanted a copy of the music to send to Moscow. 

At times, I've wondered whether it was wanted because of 
its subtle chordal modulations or because of my photograph 
on the cover which could be added to a Moscow-bound report. 

Somewhere in the Kremlin files there must be an answer. 

Forsaking petit-bourgeois music, I could see Dave's logic 
because I was soon to be involved in the peasant variety. 

This came about by being an active participant in the 
Progressive Youth League, an organisation directed by Ken 
Stanton from which to gain new recruits to the Communist 
Party. 

The members were mainly university students or young 
factory workers who were becoming ‘politically aware’. 

The gatherings were held weekly in a hired hall in the 
Wellington hillside suburb of Northland. 

Part of the evening's format was the ethnic dancing session 
which was sandwiched between some heavier Marxist-Leninist 
preachings from party leaders. 

At the best of times I've had trouble in negotiating even the 
simplest dance hall routines such as the Paul Jones or Gay 
Gordons, but when it comes to stomping out some Ukrainian 
eightsome reel to zither and balalaika music played on a 
wind-up phonograph then the whole scene becomes ridiculous. 

Picture, as you may, the flying heels and floor skid-marks; 
whirling skirts and burst waistcoats in a violent carousel 
which resembles a massacre in Gorki Square with bruised 
bodies littering the parquet floor while the music grinds out 
to the end. To this day, I doubt if the Communist Party ever 
managed to recruit any long stayers to its ranks from the 
mayhem of those devilish dances. 

All the same, it was my duty to attend these weekly 
functions. I can remember giving a groan of despair as | 
departed from Dave Patterson's car one night to make my way 
towards the hall. We had earlier discussed the party’s strategy 
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in the recruiting drive as I stuffed my report and accompanying 
paraphernalia from my own briefcase into the detective’s. 

Slamming the door shut I made my way up the hill, 
entered the building and flung the briefcase onto a mountain 
of others stacked in a corner of the room. 

I endured the night's proceedings and as the multitude 
prepared to leave, I went to grab my briefcase ~ but it wasn’t 
there. 

After standing in bewildered silence, I then started tossing 
about the piles of leather cases with almost crazy abandon. 

At this stage, a small but puzzled audience had gathered 
to watch Fraser's flying fingers. 

“I think I've forgotten what it looks like,” I mumbled. 

One of the group leaders strode over, possibly Betty Arya, 
a stoutish woman of about 28 who was in charge of the 
party’s youth education. 

“I suggest those who know their briefcases pick them up 
and the missing one will be left,” she instructed. 

The pile diminished as the owners picked up their property. 

One briefcase remained — but it wasn’t mine. 

“That one must be yours, it’s the only one left,” Comrade 
Arya said while striding over to the corner. She lifted it up, 
opened the catch and began digging into the inside when I 
made a wild grab for it. 

The papers were peeping out of the briefcase when I saw 
the large print - “NZ POLICE GAZETTE”, an official publication 
which contained photographs and descriptions of wanted 
and suspected criminals. I slammed shut the flap of the 
briefcase, almost trapping the comrade’s fingers. Fortunately, 
she had been on the wrong side of the publication’s masthead 
but was still left with a quizzical and mystified look on her 
broad face. 

Making an exit after explaining my rush to catch a late 
train, I left the hall where the youngsters were still gathered 
on the hall's front steps and walked briskly down the hill. 

About 500 yards on, I spotted the winking headlight signal 
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from the police car. On opening the door I saw a mildiy 
flustered but relieved David Patterson. 
“How in blazes did we get our briefcases mixed up like 


n that? I've been sitting here all night sweating away at the 


thought of the wrong person picking it up,” he said. 

“It's okay, I managed to retrieve it in time ... but only just.” 

From that time onwards there were last-minute checks of 
briefcases before I stepped out into the night. In the mousehole 
of my office, while the large transcription turntable kept a 
plodding pace with drum-rolls and brass fanfares of the 1952 
Queen Elizabeth the Second pre-coronation propaganda spiels, 
I continued to write my Special Branch reports and further 
my studies on such subjects as Karl Marx's theories of surplus 
profit and Frederick Engels’ literary contribution to wages, 
price and profit. Across the corridor Murdoch Riley, whose 
job was to audition commercial ‘pop’ records for the NZBS, 
had gone on a Latin American kick and was flooding the 
whole first floor with samba and mambo rhythms. 

One afternoon the receptionist from the front desk phoned 
me to announce a Mr Burov was waiting to see me. 

I caught the suspicious and belligerent look by the attractive 
front-desk girl as I led the Russian to my office. 

The blasts of Xavier Cugat brass and bongo were quickly 
stifled as I closed the heavy soundproof door. 

“This is the social visit I promised and you must tell me 
about your work in radio and what it entails,” Burov said as 
he settled himself into a chair. 

The Russian's cold blue eyes swivelled to the turntable, 
picking out ‘The Coronation Story’ title on the 16-inch 
transcription disc. 

“You are interested in English history, yes?” 

“Well, it’s a trifle boring at times but the peasantry seem 
to lap up this royal wedding facade. After all, it’s tailor-made 
for the unthinking masses and a sop to the tribal instinct.” 

I broke open a pack of cigarettes, offering it to Burov who 
refused with an upturned hand. 
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“I've read quite a lot of English and European history,” he 
said. “Scotland’s history is the most fascinating and even 
Shakespeare found that out. 

“I understand you were born in Scotland, but you have 
lived here a number of years ...?” 

I knew Burov had launched into a lengthy interrogation so 
I kept him supplied with answers for the whole of the 40- 
minute session. In the cut-and-thrust of the interview I was 
able to glean that the Russian already knew I was a member 
of the New Zealand Communist Party, had classified me as 
an intellectual and was now filing this information away for 
future use. 

I escorted him from the office, past the glowering 
receptionist and downstairs to the Willis Street entrance. 

“We will meet again,” he said and then he disappeared into 
the milling crowd of shoppers and home-bound commuters. 

1 was to see Nick Burov on several later occasions, mainly 
at social events held by the fringe organisations associated 
with the party. 

Special Branch, although surprised that Burov had come 
into the scene at such an early stage, set me an assignment 
that made me recoil in shocked response. 

“Find ways of getting inside the Soviet Legation, make as 
many visits as you can and familiarise yourself with the 
Russian staff.” 

Although in past assignments protection had been at the 
minimum, this latest instruction would leave me none. After 
all, the Soviet Legation was not on New Zealand soil and was 
part of the USSR. A quick escape, should it be necessary, 
would be difficult to accomplish. 

Could it be a place of violent interrogation, assisted by 
evidence-bearing party executives, where my activities could 
be unmasked and retribution administered Soviet style? 

After all, information being leaked through Reuters and 
the world press cited plenty cases of mysterious disappear- 
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ances of party officials in the USSR and the likelihood of 
their elimination by the NKVD, 

I decided the best method of dealing with my fear of Burov 
was to treat him like a salesman selling vacuum cleaners. In 
other words, I should let him unfold his wares and play the 
role of the cautious buyer. 

The invitation for me to visit the bland white building in 
the hilly suburb of Karori came after my enquiry about back 
copies of a Soviet pictorial magazine. Nick Burov met me at 
the massive front door and escorted me into its dark interior. 
A plethora of subjects was raised at that and subsequent 
meetings. He seemed mainly keen on finding out the 
backgrounds of certain comrades in the party and, most 
importantly, their vocations and if they had any ties with 
government departments. 

Most of the visits were made unannounced as I made my 
way through the iron gates, sometimes waiting while Burov 
was tending to infrequent but sometimes, to my mind at 
least, furtive visits by the party's hierarchy. 

For my meetings with Burov I usually had a gallery of 
Russian legation staff members looking on, about eight or 
nine of the lower echelon, possibly servants, cleaners and 
tradesmen, all squatting on the broad stairway to the floors 
above and either playing chess or just moodily staring into 
space. Whether they were taking normal breaks from their 
work or were there as bodyguards I was never to know, but 
on a couple of occasions when Burov spotted my uneasiness 
he scattered them with a barked order in Russian. 

The topics raised within these Kremlinesque walls hardly 
ever included political strategies the party should be following 
or the roles of the fringe organisations. The reason for this 
was because of Burov’s stated reticence to involve himself too 
much in policy matters of the New Zealand Communist Party 
or in New Zealand’s political affairs. However, this didn’t 
explain the presence of some senior party members I had 
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spotted heading to the legation during my occasional stake- 
outs near the building. 

But although Burov denied the Soviet Union wanted to 
meddle in the country's affairs, he still supplied me with an 
answer to a question posed by the Special Branch. It wanted 
to know the Russians’ plans for New Zealand, whether it was 
needed as an extra larder for the USSR or because of its 
mineral resources. 

I broached the subject with Burov. 

“Neither of those,” said Burov. “We would, instead, develop 
the country as a tourist resort for our citizens. It is a very 
beautiful place.” 

However, I pointed out that beauty alone did not make an 
ideal country. There were obvious faults in the social system 
with its background of colonialism, a sad history of exploitation 
of Maori lands and its people, the accumulation of ill-gotten 
wealth by those protected by a capitalist system and the 
continual fawning by the government to American interests. 

By this time, Nikolai Burov and I had become firm 
associates ~ friendly enough for him to make occasional visits 
to the Fraser family home for dinner or to the odd Friday 
night party and for me to be entertained at his Oriental Bay 
house. There were also the many after-work meetings in the 
private bar of the Empire Hotel. 

At times Burov seemed embarrassed when | inadvertently 
raised party matters which had been discussed at branch 
level and, surprisingly, he seemed to regard most of the party 
leaders with a certain contempt. 

I had the feeling that Burov had a more lofty role for me to 
play rather than being a mere member of the party's rank- 
and-file. My suspicions were confirmed a few weeks later. 

The knock on my office door belonged to Nick Burov and 
soon he was sitting opposite me, but without the usual smile. 

“Ever thought about leaving this job and taking on 
something else?” 
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I thought this was a bit strange because at no time had 
Burov seemed interested in my vocational future. 
“You were in the Air Force before, what about joining up 


. again?” 


“For what purpose?” I choked out. 

“You could be helpful to the Soviet Union.” 

This was really heavy material the Russian was throwing 
at me. I had to know which arm of the Air Force he was 
targeting. 

“We're interested in their operational activities ... and you're 
interested in flying.” 

Burov looked at me intensely, his eyes never flickering as 
he awaited the answer. 

What was he getting at? Although I had done some flying 
at the local aero club, it had not been an option while I was 
in the New Zealand Air Force - as a YMCA officer. 

“This is something to which I'll have to give a lot of thought,” 
I finally said. 

The furrows in the Russian’s brow melted away as he 
again adopted the suavity which went with his role as a 
diplomat. 

“No need to rush your decision,” he said with a ghost of a 
smile. 

I stared him angrily in the eye then swivelled my chair 
towards the turntable, cued the needle for the start of another 
episode of ‘Office Wife’ and dug into my jacket pocket for 
cigarettes. 

“I'll take one of those, I feel like a cigarette,” Burov said. 

I lit it for him and was surprised that my hand wasn't 
shaking. 

For Nikolai Burov, it was mission unaccomplished and I 
later led him out to the street - a slightly discouraged KGB 
officer. 

Back in the office I phoned Special Branch and outlined 
Burov’s proposal. 

The answer wasn’t long in coming. 
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“We think we've solved the problem,” Patterson said a 
couple of days later. “There's a Flight Lieutenant Peter Fisher 
attending Victoria University and we want you to invent some 
story that he has socialist sympathies, that he’s a friend of 
yours and that he would be a more suitable person with 
whom to make contact.” 

The next time Burov was in my office, I sadly gave him my 
decision on his proposal. 

“Look, Nick, frankly I think I should stick to my present 
job. I've also got responsibilities towards the party and I don't 
want to be isolated from my friends ...” 

Burov stared gloomily at the floor, but slowly lifted his 
head as I told him about this Peter Fisher with whom I had a 
buddy-buddy relationship. 

Burov’s step was lighter as he left the broadcasting offices 
on that day. 

Two weeks later, my door burst open to frame an extremely 
irate Russian. 

“Do you know who your acquaintance at university actually 
is ...? He’s an intelligence officer, my good friend!” 

I clapped a hand to my brow. 

“You mean ... you mean he's been keeping tabs on ME?” 

Burov’s expression changed, and with a look of pity he 
said, “George, you really ought to pick your friends in future 
with more discretion.” 

He quietly slid out of the office, leaving me still wiping 
sweat from my brow. 

Special Branch had blown it and had left me on the sticky 
side of the paper. 

I wondered whether the Russians now suspected my 
involvement in the planned switch in the espionage game. 
Worse still, had they passed on their suspicions to party 
headquarters? 

Because of this tension, I increased my lower-level 
communist activities; particularly in the youth movement. 
This included pasting illegal posters around the city in 
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company with a gaggle or two of Progressive Youth League 
members, midnight letterboxing of party material and visiting 
Unity Centre to gather new material. 

In the meantime, I was also busy checking radical activities 
on and off the university campus. A particular assignment 
was for me to attend a student congress in Curious Cove, a 
summer camp in the Marlborough Sounds where socialist 
students gathered for their annual talk-fest. Con Bollinger, 
Hugh Price and I were among the scores of students who 
made their way across Cook Strait in the Picton ferry to 
finally unload camping gear at the sun-drenched site from a 
wallowing launch. 

Almost as soon as we arrived the seminars were in full 
swing. Dr W.B. Sutch was scheduled to speak on the United 
Nations; and other speakers included Horace Belshaw and 
Paul Oestreicher. It was my undercover job to note in detail 
the main gist of the lecturers’ speeches. This was exhausting 
work because there was no note-taking by any of the students. 
I had to commit 90-minute spiels to memory and then consign 
them to pen and paper during the off-programme periods at 
the camp. 

These furtive scribblings were accompanied by the far-off 
splashes and youthful screams as students gambolled along 
the shingle beaches. One day the challenge was too strong to 
ignore. I slammed the notebook shut and went to join the 
camp festivities. 

I had noticed a tall honey-blonde of tanned complexion 
and Netherlander bearing whose smile had caught me the 
previous day. After consigning my papers to the briefcase, I 
found her hot and panting amid a bevy of students sunning 
themselves on the beach of the inland waterway. She opened 
a curious eye towards my direction as I made a derogatory 
remark about sweating flesh, then paced myself through 
trees towards the grass-clad hills with blondie in hot pursuit. 

The chase continued over the brow of a hill where sheep 
were scattered by our thundering feet. She caught up with 
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me and with a successful tackle brought us both down in a 
tumbling mass in the crook of an overhang. 

In a tangle of raw limbs, she offered herself. 

I was lying on my back exhausted when she said: “Close 
your eyes and open your mouth.” 

I knew what was coming - the French kiss! 

Dutifully closing my eyes and waiting for a hot, licking 
tongue, I suddenly sat bolt upright spitting out the balls of 
sheep turds she had dropped in my mouth. 

“You're not my type ... not like the one I’m really after ... 
your friend Con Bollinger.” 

That bloody Con, I thought, as she adjusted her swimsuit 
and sidled back to the beachside gathering. 

My target on the following day was a dark brunette with 
long lank hair and with a touch of the Continent about her. 
Her mother was reputed to be one of New Zealand’s greatest 
theatrical tutors but undoubtedly her offspring had one of 
the greatest figures. 

Her name was Marei Dronke. 

But along came Bollinger and swept her off her feet - the 
girl he was eventually to marry. 

I guess my frustrations found some dialectic solace as I 
continued penning the discourses from the makeshift lecture 
halls, but Bollinger had definitely emerged the winner. 
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hen Conrad had asked me to share his house in 

Khandallah, a hillside suburb of Wellington, it was a 
scheme which fitted in well with Special Branch plans. The 
other flatmates were Doug Foy, Alec Young, a son of one of 
N.Z.’s richest Chinese residents, and an occasional visitor to 
the house was arts student Hector MacNeill who left for 
Romania in 1953. He was to return two years later, 
heartbroken and disillusioned with communism after the 
authorities there had disallowed his Romanian fiancée to 
follow him to New Zealand. But this did not stop his being 
under constant surveillance as a follower of Leon Trotsky. 

Special Branch wanted me to keep an eye open on incoming 
mail from Eastern Europe. At the time I was not told whether 
it was Conrad's mail or the occasional letter for one or two of 
his close friends that was to be targeted and when Hector left 
for Romania that year I wondered briefly if he was under 
surveillance, but on reflection there seemed no reason to 
expect Hector to receive mail at Conrad’s home. It was more 
likely that the surveillance was on Conrad's, or Doug's mail. 
Whatever the case, no mail was opened by me. In those days, 
before the SIS Amendment Act, to open mail or bug telephones 
was definitely against the Post Office Act. 

On Saturday nights Conrad and I, sometimes with a couple 
of other university mates, would open a bottle of Johnny 
Walker and gulp the contents down as a whisky-and-milk 
cocktail. But after such sessions, Conrad would sometimes 
deliver disturbing news. 

“You were talking in your sleep again last night.” 

My room was a long way from the other bedrooms and | 
wondered whether I'd disclosed anything which could ‘nail’ 
my identity to the Special Branch. 
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Conrad's remark concerned me because most times in the 
house he seemed to isolate himself with his political and 
academic pursuits. Mostly he was seen avidly devouring 
snippets of parliamentary debate printed in the Evening Post, 
chortling in derision at the lack-logic statements by politicians. 
To him, they were the composers of flatulent comment 
designed for comatose, unthinking electorates. No wonder 
Con's repertoire in music was mainly from the lampooning 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas; he was not afraid of bursting out 
into song in the most unlikely places. 

I remember one occasion, when with my guitar lugged 
from a late night party and walking along Manners Street, 
Conrad decided that tramcar drivers had possibly been bereft 
of music since early childhood. Grabbing my instrument and 
sitting cross-legged on the tramlines he began strumming 
away and launched into ‘A Wand'ring Minstrel I’ as one of the 
iron monsters trundled our way. 

The tram shuddered to a stop a few inches from the 
Bollinger knees. And Conrad continued his musical offering 
until, rising and bowing, the last cacophonous chord was 
struck by his enormous hands. Then like a prima donna 
waving away the applause, he bade farewell to both the tram 
driver and his bewildered conductor. 

Conrad was probably dead cold sober at the time, but the 
scenario called for a stage entrance. After all, the dazzling 
shopfront lights and the yellowish incandescence from the 
street’s power poles had already given the main performer 
his cue for an entrance. And an audience would soon be on 
its way. Conrad was by no means a victim to the bottle, but 
his joie de vivre sometimes called for this type of ‘prop’ to add 
to the occasion. 

Apart from his ability to make parties and gatherings 
come to life, Con was also an expert negotiator. He deftly 
plucked from his bibliographic storehouse the required 
ammunition to either shoot down his opposition in flames, 
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which he would be loathe to do, or to gently coerce that 
person into the correct way of thinking. His gentle coaxing 
was not always confined to political debate. Occasionally on 
our night walks through the city Con would spot a prone 
figure stretched out in a darkened alley or unlit shopfront 
and beckon me for closer inspection. The poor fellow had 
probably fallen unconscious on the cold pavement from over- 
indulgence, but Con would defy the nauseating smell of urine 
and excreta and lug the guy to his feet and walk him into 
sobriety. Maybe this was one of reasons he later penned and 
published his stinging indictment against the breweries and 
the purveyors of liquor and called it Grog’s Own Country. 

Drink was to prove embarrassing for me on the occasion 
of an overnight camp in the Akatarawa Hills, organised by a 
group of university socialists. Because the main party had 
said ‘bring some grog’ when I announced I'd be delayed because 
of early Saturday morning work, I loaded four quart-sized 
bottles into a pack before setting out on a bush track for the 
six-mile trek to the campsite in the hills. 

I made my lone way in the hot afternoon sun through 
vines and creepers, the load crushing the packed biscuits 
and meat sandwiches to a pulp. Staggering uphill with the 
awesome load, I finally made destination as a newly-started 
fire began to crackle into life on top of the hillside rendezvous. 

“I've brought the grog,” I panted. 

“My God, he’s stupid,” a student sighed as he sipped 
brandy from a silver flask. 

“You'll have to drink it all yourself, we only drink spirits,” 
another voice sniped at me. 

Well, as the partying continued with the night echoing to 
university songs and the jingling of flasks being handed 
around, I decided to lend voice with a few jazz classics. 

The audience response to the opening bars was shocked 
silence. 

“Commercial or pop music has no place in this gathering,” 
an authoritarian voice cried out. 
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I peered into the darkness. 

“How about ‘Ain’t Misbehavin’, that’s not commercial 
because it’s jaa..aa..aazz!” 

An answering chant of ‘Green Grow the Rushes-Oh’ filled 
the air at my feeble attempt at the Fats Waller classic. 

Unmitigated snobbery. Rich kids and not worth worrying 
about. But what was worrying were the two minders - party 
officials from Wellington Central branch - sitting up a bank, 
just to make sure everything was going honky-dory. 

On the Monday morning, when I was back at the office 
feeding more glutinous soap operas onto the turntable, an 
acid-voiced receptionist told me I had two visitors. Nick Burov 
strode into the room accompanied by a small dumpy 
gentleman of bronzed Armenian features. 

Both smilingly took their seats on a couple of chairs while 
I finished timing the 16-inch disc. As I made a couple of 
notes and replaced the pick-up arm, Nick rose to his feet. 

“I want you to meet my replacement - George Sokolov.” 

Looking at him, I guessed he was about 40 and of nervous 
disposition from the way he fingered his cufflinks. 

“George is taking over my duties because I’ve been posted 
to our New York office,” Burov said. 

“You're a lucky beggar, Nick,” I said, “That’s where all the 
best contemporary music comes from, jazz included. 
Congratulations.” 

I wondered whether his new posting was connected with 
the disastrous foul-up over the Airforce affair. 

Sokolov continued the discussion with enthusiastic small- 
talk in halting English, obviously overcome by New Zealand's 
laid-back lifestyle and rural beauty. But it was soon apparent 
that Burov was becoming bored with the effusion of accolades 
which George was piling upon the Kiwis and he abruptly 
brought the discussion to a close. 

“George will be in contact with you from time to time and I 
would appreciate your keeping the door open to him,” Burov 
said. 
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We wandered downstairs to the private bar, passing a nail- 
tapping and tight-lipped receptionist. I vowed I would have a 
man-to-man talk with that beautiful brunette with the 
statuesque figure. After a couple of beers in the Hotel Windsor 
public bar, the pair of Russians made their exit, with George 
scurrying to open the door to his predecessor. 

I remember George at Nick's farewell party, although 
accompanied by his equally dumpy wife, continually at my 
side and tugging at my sleeve as he shot questions about 
Kiwi life and protocol. 

The weeks went by with my attending party meetings, 
sweating a bit over my constant nightmares and what they 
might expose to sleeping comrades, and constantly checking 
the temperature of my involvement in the party with visits to 
Unity Centre. 

Any change of expression in Ken Stanton’s eyes would 
surely warn me of any danger I was stepping into. But there 
was never any, even when talking to Stanton’s wife Judy or 
their close friend, school teacher George Goddard and his 
Chinese wife Nancy who were frequent helpers at the centre. 
George was later to quit school teaching and become a 
waterside worker. He is now deceased. 

George Sokolov continued his role as Burov’s successor by 
calling at the office, and later having the occasional after- 
work beer downstairs. 

And sometimes he phoned. 

“I have invite for social evening by Society for Close 
Relations at the Hutt Valley tonight. Please join me.” 

“I'll see you downstairs after work,” I said. 

In the smoke-filled Victorian bar with its brass work and 
heavy timbered walls, I met George as the bartender was 
calling out “Last drinks, gentlemen, plee..ee..ease”. George’s 
perspiring face and flustered manner told me the Russian 
had either had trouble pushing his tubby frame through the 
crowded city sidewalks or that something had upset him. 

In the car, as we drove out of the city, he seemed 
unnaturally pensive and quiet. This was unlike George who 
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at times almost affected the mannerisms of a garrulous head 
waiter in a Continental restaurant. 

As we drove into the main street of Petone and past the 
Friday night shoppers, George asked me to stop the car opposite 
a Woolworths store. The bright shop lights revealed a couple 
of Gilbey’s Gin bottles that he had tossed into the back seat. 

The Russian looked sadly at me. 

“Please go into store and buy some drinking glasses,” he 
said while thrusting a pound note in my direction. 

I came out of Woolworths with a carton of six mardi gras 
embossed tumblers. 

George was still slumped in the corner of the passenger's 
seat and looking terrible. 

“I really do not feel like attending the function, could we 
drive to beach for some fresh air?” 

Swinging out into the traffic, I made a right-hand turn 
and headed for the waterfront where a necklace of street 
lights cast dancing reflections on the still night ocean. 

As I braked to a halt, George leaned over and grabbed a 
bottle. 

“We'll walk down to the beach ... you carry the glasses,” he 
said. 

Lowering himself gruntingly onto the sand and fashioning 
a small castle between his legs as a drink stand, George 
reached out for the carton of glasses. The chubby figure in 
his pin-striped suit looked awkwardly out of place on the 
beach, but the place was quite deserted and I was saved 
somewhat from embarrassment. 

The tide slid slippery wavelets towards us and in the 
distance a couple of fishing boats were unloading nets for the 
night's trawling. 

George had already uncapped the gin bottle and was 
pouring hefty measures into two glasses. “Shkoll!” 

He tipped about half a glass down his throat while I was 
still gagging on a couple of tentative sips of the raw and oily 
fluid. 
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George refilled his glass. 

“It’s a wonderful country here, a lot different from back 
home,” he said. 

I rose quickly to the defence of Mother Russia, but he 
waved me down with his hand. 

“No, New Zealand is wonderful place,” he insisted. 

He gazed silently seawards, this time emptying his glass. 

George was now definitely more relaxed, slapping his hands 
with enthusiasm when viewing the seascape and laughingly 
chucking a pebble towards the cawing of a night bird. 

With his tie loosened and waistcoat undone, George was 
starting to look like a typical drunk. 

“You know ... I'm not wanting to meet those people tonight, 
I've got things on my mind.” 

He slumped back with a scowl on his face, then poured 
another slug. 

But gradually he brightened up again as though the extra 
drink was pushing him towards sobriety. “There are so many 
places I want to see in this country, the mountains in the 
Southern Alps and those hot mud pools and geysers up 
north,” he said. 

He gave out a chuckle. 

“I wish to stay here.” 

This time it was my hand which was reaching for the 
bottle. 

He turned towards me, the liquor sloshing onto the sand. 

“You work for the government, you should know someone 
who can make out papers for me, eh?” 

“Yes, I work for the government, but only as a lowly servant 
of the broadcasting service,” I said. 

His plea for citizenship could either be interpreted as an 
attempt to defect to the Western bloc or, if he suspected my 
role, a trap for me to identify myself as an intelligence agent. 

On later reflection the second option seemed more logical, 
as this man was relatively new to New Zealand and under no 
obligation to return home until his term of office expired. For 
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safety, I resumed my previous salutations to the Soviet Union 
which was leading the class struggle throughout the world 
and reminded George of the benefits of egalitarian socialism. 

But the Russian continued his own arguments in defence 
of Western society and the glories of living in a place like New 
Zealand. 

“Come on, Comrade,” I said while brushing sand from my 
clothes, “Time to head home.” 

I drove a disconsolate George Sokolov to his Wellington flat 
and in the morning arranged an urgent meeting with Special 
Branch to outline the previous night’s discussion. 

Two days later, on 3 April 1953, the bombshell of Petrov’s 
defection in Australia hit the papers. And I could only wonder 
if George had had previous knowledge of the event. 

Special Branch had intimated it would be making contact 
with Sokolov over the defection plea, but I never learned of the 
outcome. There had been talk of Petrov controlling the network 
of Russian spies in Australasia and that Sokolov, belonging to 
the Petrov clan, had learned of the situation before it broke to 
the public and was scared of being sent back to Russia. 

In Frank Cain's recent (1994) book ASIO - An Unofficial 
History, some humorous facts of the case are disclosed. Petrov 
had apparently claimed he delivered money to the Australian 
Communist Party ... all in $25 notes! And he said he had 
given the money to the general secretary - who just happened 
to be under the direct surveillance of certain ASIO officers at 
the time - in a totally different location! Cain suggests that 
ASIO manufactured the evidence for the inquiry. 

Sokolov was later to leave the country; but if the New 
Zealand authorities had spoken to him, did he return to 
Russia as an indignant Soviet diplomat over the attempt to 
coerce him - or did he go back as an MI6 mole? 

The speculation is an interesting one. 

There were few indications by Special Branch on how that 
particular situation was being dealt with and I felt the door 
being slowly closed on me by a faceless bureaucracy. 
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Thoughts were seeping into my mind that the so-called 
counter espionage activity I was carrying out was akin to 
punching away at a feather in mid-air, particularly when 


‚ applied to the New Zealand Communist Party and those who 


might brush against it. Most of the rank-and-file party 
members I knew were chauvinistically loyal New Zealanders 
who were leaning on an overseas dogma in order to improve 
conditions within their own country. 

I was reaching a dead end. Future vocational prospects 
within the New Zealand Broadcasting Service had already 
been negated by Len Greenburg and I was seeking something 
more secure. On my next debriefing with Patterson, I again 
made the request that I should be ‘brought inside’ the organ- 
isation. Patterson said he would pass the information along. 

But my hopes were soon dashed. 

“Sorry, George, you're too valuable where you are,” the 
officer said at a subsequent debriefing. 

A few weeks later I was to get ‘rest and recreation leave’ 
and received a posting to Station 2XG in Gisborne as a 
programmes organiser. 

The rural township on the isolated eastern coastline had 
no communist branches, union strife was practically unknown 
and apart from the locals’ avid appetite for hillbilly and 
Hawaiian music, the latter mainly for the outlying Maori 
districts, the only serious social fault within the community 
was its lust for rugby union. 

It was at Gisborne that I struck up a friendship with a 
fellow lodger in a boardinghouse on the northern fringes of 
the seaside town. Ivan Vodanovich was a young man of 
Yugoslav extraction who was a great adherent of New Zealand's 
national game. In fact, he was vice-captain of the Gisborne 
High School Old Boys junior team. Before long I was playing 
junior grade rugby as second five-eighth and being pummelled 
by tougher and more ethnic back-country sports lovers. 

One day, Ivan came up to me and said the senior team 
was short of a couple of emergency players and would I be a 
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starter. To cut a long story short, I arrived on the grounds at 
the appointed time, changed into football gear and was told 
the team was being captained by Tiny White the All Black. 

Now it seems one or two members of the senior team were 
recovering from a night out on the town and, as the team 
readied itself to trot out onto the ground, I was called to take 
up my place. Tagging myself somewhere in that auspicious 
group of burly players, I adopted the head-down chest-out 
stance and followed the centipeding line onto the half-way 
mark. 

A crowd of about 2,000 watched as the two captains, 
alongside the referee with the whistle, prepared to toss for 
the kick-off. Then, strangely, the referee nudged the captain 
of our team and together they started to make a finger- 
pointing count of the players. 

Then a recount and yet another recount. Faces swivelled 
around in my direction. 

The tall, blond captain jogged over to me. “Hop it, mate,” 
he said tersely. 

To the whoops of delight from the crowded grandstand, I 
trotted back to the changing sheds, doffed my gear and 
quietly left the scene. Well ... 16 men playing in a first 15 
team would have looked sort of stupid! 

My recreational interests suddenly changed direction and 
I was back to listening to matronly mezzosopranos and pint- 
sized baritones as they wooed microphones and microscopic 
radio audiences with Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser song brackets. 

Well, it was better than chasing the communist bogies. 

Nights, for instance, were usually spent in the broadcasting 
studios playing Errol Garner discs or maybe tinkling the 
studio piano myself with only the announcer and technician 
as my audience. Midnight refreshments came by courtesy of 
the main street pie stall which cooked magnificent bacon- 
and-egg rolls served with a steaming cup of coffee. 

With the main street almost deserted late on Saturday 
nights, I'd sometimes ganibol with my old Junior A-graders 
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in fun footy after the pubs closed, then walk back to the 
studio to play a lonesome tune on the grand. 
But the R-and-R was soon completed and I found myself 
., back in Wellington, facing increasing hostility from the 
broadcasting staff because of my communist affiliations. 
Time to pack my bags and find another job. 


Chapter 8 


his time I was directed to a high school near the Wellington 

airport — Rongotai College with about 600 students - 
where I was instructed to investigate the teaching staff. 

Special Branch was still almost paranoid in its suspicion 
of Gestetner duplicating machines which could be used for 
party propaganda. Those in authority reckoned the college 
hid a ‘nest’ of left-wing and communist sympathisers - in 
those Cold War years it was actually against the law to use 
any form of duplicating machine to print ‘subversive’ matter, 
or even to receive imported printed matter of a controversial 
nature. 

I was employed as a music teacher by the board of 
governors and found that my schoolroom was a prefabricated 
fibro-cement and timber building on the outskirts of the 
main teaching block. 

To my horror on my first day, I also discovered my usual 
class comprised of about 80 students made up as a composite 
from two classrooms from the main block. My predecessor 
handed me my tools of trade as he shakily left the students 
in my hands. The tools consisted of a box of chalk, a foul- 
smelling leather strap and a stool to stand on to administer 
punishment. 

“The fifth formers are the worst, they can come pretty tall 
. best of luck.” 

He then scurried away. 

I was soon to learn that all that the students had been 
taught was a sort of community sing-along. Something 
sounding like ‘Valda Ree, Valda Ray’ was top of the pops until 
I came along. 
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These kids were in need of a heavy injection of proper 
music. 

That night I fished out the old notes I'd made for the 
University Jazz Club and prepared for the onslaught. 

Next day, they liked the piano demonstrations but then 
some frantic hand signals pelted out a message. 

“Please sir, we'd like to sing ‘The Happy Wanderer’ song.” 

“Okay, we'll take it from the top,” I said, “... two, three, 
four.” 

“I-love-to-go-awa-a-a-andering-along-the-mountain- 
track ...” 

Yep, pop music had won out. 

After school, I spent time meeting my teacher colleagues. 
Quite definitely they had a Gestetner but it was being used 
exclusively for preparing lessons for the following day. 

I shook hands with two of the men I was told to target, 
deputy principal Doug Edwards and senior teacher A.H. (Bonk) 
Scotney. 

Bonk was built like a front-row football player and had the 
same nimbleness of movement, interspersing his continual 
nose-stroking with snap decisions followed by discourses on 
his rationality of the moment as to the reason he had reached 
certain conclusions. I admired the technique. 

Bonk was Bollinger’s pal and, as a member of the Society 
for Closer Relations with USSR, he had to be checked out. 
But as for Doug Edwards, whoever pointed the finger at him 
was sadly mistaken about his political leanings. 

Remember, these were the days when McCarthyism had 
crept into New Zealand society and Special Branch was only 
too happy to listen to another Red-under-the-bed story - and 
act on it. And at that stage I was too convinced of my own good 
intentions to think about the massive damage I would cause 
simply by naming a person as a member of a ‘suspect group’. 
These were realisations I was to make very much later. 

In the meantime I was also locked into the frenetic after- 
school preparations for the next school day, churning out 
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charts and lessons on the suspect Gestetner printing machine. 

After completing one morning’s tuition, I prepared for the 
next class by scrubbing clean the blackboard and then 
fortifying myself with stale sandwiches from my desk. The 
afternoon class flooded in, fresh from playground frolic or a 
trip to the nearby beach at Island Bay. As silence was claimed, 
I began chalking up a couple of staves and signature keys. It 
was then I heard some furtive scuttlings coming from the 
rear of the class. This was followed by random fire of seats 
being flung back and yelps of surprise. I turned around to 
see the scrabbling of claws, dozens of them, then a whole 
avalanche of crabs descended towards the front of the class. 

Order on that day was hard to restore, but finally the 
three culprits who had collected the crustaceans during their 
lunch break piled them back into an empty kerosene tin and 
wearily replaced them in the ocean. 

Discipline among the sea of 14 and 15-year-olds was at 
times difficult to impose - perhaps the sounds from the 
antiquated classroom piano or the charts of modulating chords 
were not sufficiently stimulating to these youngsters - but it 
was only on a couple of occasions that I had to resort to the 
leather, leaving the youths in dancing-bear pose and with 
drooling mouth after the final swish-and-crack from the 
pungent sweat-stained missile. 

I later took the strap home and tossed it in the rubbish 
bin. 

Bonk Scotney was able to sort out some of my classroom 
frustrations when we'd meet up with Con Bollinger for what 
was to become a regular Friday night outing. After a few 
beers at a downtown pub, we would seek out a Chinese 
restaurant — one of those hole-in-the-wall nooks with only 
two tables in the middle of what was once Wellington's red- 
light district, Haining Street. We would experiment with dozens 
of dishes, usually cooked by an elderly Chinese couple and 
served to us in their makeshift restaurant - their own dining 
room. 
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Following the meal, washed down by an illicit wine or two, 
we would wend our way to the Lambton Quay office of Duncan, 
Matthews and Taylor, a firm of barristers and solicitors. Full 
and half-empty bottles of beer littered a junior partner's 
office as he beld court with his associates over the political 
problems of the day. Con, Bonk and I would help dispose of 
the night's surfeit of Red Band or DB ale, sometimes even 
making contributions to the office fridge, before taking the 
high-dive into the topic of the day. 

Special Branch was anxious for me to detail the subjects 
discussed and the conclusions reached but, with a bellyful of 
booze and the camaraderie of the occasion. Who was to 
remember? 

Bonk died in 1992 after a long illness. 

Of interest to the legal fraternity, many members of that 
Friday night gathering reached their professional goals, with 
at least one of the juniors, Nigel Taylor, making it to the 
judge's bench as a District Court Judge in Auckland. 

In time, Special Branch grew tired of the university branch 
and the socialist club and the college duplicating machine 
and wanted me to switch my attention to the party’s Wellington 
Central branch. 

Although I had previously left university without completing 
a degree I was still fraternising with radically-minded 
academics and was loathe to leave this warm environment. 

To gain entry into the branch, I had to be domiciled within 
the city itself. I chose lodgings in a cold and damp Cambridge 
Terrace house where an elderly spinster tended toast and tea 

to her sole tenant each morning. The inside of the house, 
sombre with its drawn blinds and dark woodwork, gave me 
the blues and I endured the incarceration only until I gained 
a transfer to the branch. 

Most nights I would slip away from my lodgings and make 
the 12-mile journey to my home in the Hutt Valley, returning 
briefly the next night or two to a perplexed and mystified 
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landlady who complained of my wasting two or four slices of 
toast. 

Meetings of the Wellington Central branch were held in a 
mansion of a house in Fitzherbert Terrace. The hosts were 
two daughters of a sausage skin manufacturer. Their names, 
Cath and Margaret Eichelbaum - the latter distancing herself 
from the party’s activities. 

In the huge and elegant drawing room, rank-and-file branch 
members drew up strategies for street marches and poster 
ee with political discussion mainly led by Comrade 

ath. 

She was a striking beauty who would turn the head of any 
red-blooded male, but it was her sometimes searing attacks 
and plans for retribution on the conservative politicians in 
the nearby Parliament Buildings which drained that blood 
away. Cath later married Pat Kelly, a Trade Union leader, and 
they are, at the time of writing this, still active in the Labour 
Party in Wellington. 

There was even a post-revolution commitment among the 
group to ‘stringing up those Labour Party lap-dogs of American 
imperialism’ on the telegraph poles which at that time lined 
the main thoroughfare to Parliament. 

In my mind, there was thus every likelihood of Agent CI 
being garrotted and hoisted skyward should his undercover 
role be exposed. 

I pondered over my defence - my physical defence - should 
a confrontation and exposure ever happen. 

Now, let's see ... 

In a typical Hollywood scene, the secret agent would 
suddenly produce a gun from pocket or belt ~ probably fire a 

warning shot - and make good his escape. 

But where to obtain the gun? 

I knew that a nephew of my Uncle Reg illegally possessed a 
.22 Browning pistol, from which I had actually fired off a 
couple of rounds when I was a 14-year-old playing hookey 
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from school. However, this could mean trouble for that 
particular gun owner ifthe weapon fired a lethal shot ... which 
could quite possibly happen, so instead, I began to shop 
around for a replica pistol and came across a .22 starting 
pistol which could discharge eight deafening shots in rapid 
fire. It also looked remarkably like the deadly real McCoy. 

The trouble was, that after the pistol was purchased, I 
discovered that shoulder holsters were not in fashion that 
year. I had to stuff it in my pocket, after all. 

Now, back to that sumptuously furnished drawing-room 
of the Eichelbaum estate in which the party meetings were 
held. No drama even hinted at the need for such a weapon, 
even though I could feel its comforting bulge — its outline 
hidden by a handkerchief, at the next meeting. 

But something alarming happened the following week. 

I was slumped back in an ornately decorated and cushioned 
settee when, as though it had a mind of its own, the pistol 
slid out of its hiding place, its barrel gleaming wickedly 
between the back of the couch and the cushion. Amazingly. 
in the midst of an intense debate about the People’s Voice 
circulation figures within the branch, nobody had spotted 
the weapon, and in contortionist fashion, I managed to hide 
the barrel with my right elbow while sliding my left hand 
towards the pocket in a pincer move to grab a corner of the 
handkerchief. It was then a simple matter of sneaking my 
lowered left hand towards my upraised right to make the 
transfer, leaning heavily on the right hip while covering the 
gun with the handkerchief and stuffing it back in my pocket. 

Simple. 

The party debate continued and I was into it, teeth and all. 

Then catastrophe! 

My companions on the settee began a heavy haranguing 
match with the branch secretary, bouncing to their feet to 
emphasise a point then thumping down to their seats, this 
unexpected hydraulic action causing the pistol to pop out 
again and slip back behind me to lie hidden somewhere in 
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the base of the settee. With as much furtive groping and 
feeling as possible I was still unable to retrieve the gun. 

The predicament I was in was grave, unless I could make 
an unencumbered search. 

So I feigned slumber as the meeting drew to a close. The 
comrades departed after futilely trying to rouse me and, as 
someone made the coffee, I was able to probe the settee’s 
depths and retrieve the gun from the webbing. 

I never carried it again. 

In time the charade I was playing in maintaining a 
Wellington address became too unworkable and I was able to 
make a successful transfer to the Naenae branch in the Hutt 
Valley. This was more or less accomplished by my giving up 
the teaching job and briefly taking on work in a car assembly 
factory, a move which was applauded by many worker 
comrades. 

But this change of vocation also brought about a change 
of designation, from ‘member at large’ to ordinary membership. 
This meant increased public exposure, such as selling the 
People’s Voice at street corners on cold and windy shopping 
nights. 

The weekly branch meetings were also fairly droll affairs, 
without the same spirited arguments as shared at either the 
university or central branch. 

The excitement was not long in coming, however. 

I received an urgent call from Patterson one day requesting 
that I meet him before the start of the night's branch meeting. 

In the darkness of the car there was another occupant — 
John Pullman. 

“Look, something's come up regarding tonight’s meeting 
which we dare not divulge at present for your own protection,” 
Patterson said gloomily. 

“They've tumbled ...?” N 

“Let’s forget that, but whatever is said at the meeting we 
want you to remain cool and not suddeniy make a bolt for the 
door,” he replied. 
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“But at least you'll have to give me some clue as to what’s 
happened.” 

“Sorry, but if we give you any information, it could work 
against you,” Pullman said. As ] walked into the meeting later 
that night, uncertain of the consequence of this move, I 
noticed all the members were of their usual disposition. It 
was after the usual business had been completed that the 
branch secretary made an announcement. 

“You might have noticed that Henry Guy is absent from 
the meeting. He has confessed to acting as an informer to the 
Police Special Branch over the last few weeks.” 

Faces gaped open in surprise, mine included. 

Yes, I remembered Henry as the talkative plumber - and 
he had certainly been doing some talking. It was June 1955 
and the Henry Guy story was soon to hit the headlines in 
major papers. 

At the close of the meeting, Dave and John were waiting 
for me at a prearranged spot. 

“You've heard the news?” Dave asked. 

"Henry Guy,” I replied. 

Then the story unfolded of how Henry had been having 
marital problems and his wife had taken off with another 
man with the couple then fleeing to Australia. Henry had 
become desperate and as a last resort contacted the police 
for help. He was handed on to Special Branch and made a 
deal - find the wife and he would supply information. 

Patterson couldn't knock back the request because it would 
have exposed the fact there was a spy already operating 
within the branch. 

“So that’s how it was,” he said, “but it brought out an 
interesting fact. Henry Guy considers you to be one of the 
most dangerous communists he’s ever met and one whose 
movements should be watched at all times.” 

I gave a half-hearted chuckle at this remark, but remained 
disturbed at the fact that Special Branch had used a man's 
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misery to its own ends. In evidence, Henry swore that a 
leading security officer had tried to get him to provide evidence 
that the Communist Party was running the Labour Party. 
Guy also told of dealings with Patterson and Pullman on a 
regular basis and said he was told that all the information 
given to Special Branch was sent overseas and pooled, so 
that a profile of Communist Party personnel around the 
world could be built up. 

Henry was, to my knowledge, never reunited with his 
spouse. He disappeared quietly from view and the last thing I 
heard about him was that he was living somewhere on the 
New Zealand coast. 

Although I was now well and truly above suspicion, I was 
getting tired of my clandestine role. 

I'll quit the service and lead a normal life, I decided. 

After all, I had been unable to carry out a normal life, pick 
up a steady relationship with a girl of my choice or even to 
read a non-political book. And at this stage practically all my 
associates in Wellington were either communists or members 
of fringe organisations. 

What if a world conflict should break out? Would I be 
expected to share imprisonment along with the comrades or 
would I be brought “inside” the organisation? I had to admit 
to myself that the latter was doubtful. Special Branch would 
probably want me to remain hidden within the communists’ 
ranks in case there was a turn of fortune on the allied side. 

There was only one answer - to shift quietly away and 
start up a new life in another part of New Zealand. 

Anyway, there were changes happening in the administra- 
tion of New Zealand’s clandestine organisation. Moves had 
been made to establish the New Zealand Security Intelligence 
Service, which was to see most of the serving police relegated 
back to uniform branch and a new breed of agent being 
recruited from Great Britain, its colonies and from ASIO, 
headed by Brigadier Gilbert. 
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After the official changeover was completed in 1956 I was 
retained and given the new code name of Double R and 
signature of ‘Richard Hobson’. 

I eventually gave Patterson the news that I was moving to 


Auckland, which somewhat disappointed him. 


A few days later, he called to say there would be something 
of an official farewell to me. 

The farewell came in the form of my having to stand to 
attention after a coffee-and-biscuits affair while Patterson 
read out a commendation by the Commissioner of Police. 

But then I made a stupid move. 


Chapter 9 


he day I was leaving for Auckland, I called to bid goodbye 

to Ken Stanton at the Unity Centre. 

“Comrade,” he said, “I've got some highly confidential 
material for the Auckland office ... too risky to send it by 
post. We want you to personally deliver it to Hugh McLeod.” 

I should have refused, but instead accepted the clean 
white envelope. 

The phone call to Special Branch was sufficient to alert its 
Auckland office. 

I was met by a burly middle-aged detective sergeant on my 
arrival in the northern city. . 

“The name’s Jack Marshall, we'll be working together.” 

I was back on the job again. 

I explained to Jack that I wanted the envelope returned to 
me within two hours and to be particularly careful how he 
opened it. 

“No worries,” he chuckled, then sped off to open the 
contents. 

He returned to the spot where ld met him a couple of 
hours later and handed me the envelope. It was covered with 
Jack's grimy fingerprints and the flap was torn in a couple of 
places and repasted in the clumsiest of fashion. 

“Sorry. I had a bit of trouble opening it,” he mumbled. 

“I can’t hand it over in this condition,” I yelled. 

“They won't even notice the tear, mate. Y'know these 
commies haven't an ounce of grey matter between the ears. 

“It'll be right, you'll see,” he said while clambering into his 
Ford coupé. 
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Walking up the stairs to the mezzanine in St Kevin's Arcade 
in trepidation, I thought out the plan of action. 

Entering the party's office I let my foot get caught and 
crashed to the ground, the envelope catching most of the fall 
as it scraped along the floor. Hugh McLeod held out his hand. 

“Too much booze, Comrade?” he smiled. 

“Probably fatigue from the 12-hour trip on the train. Second 
class, too,” I said. 

I handed him the bruised and battered envelope, which he 
accepted without question. 

“I suppose we'd better fix up your transfer of membership. 
You can join the Auckland Central branch ... we meet right 
next door,” he said indicating a large empty room down the 
corridor. 

“I had better get fixed up with a job first,” I replied, and 
made my farewell before walking downstairs and into the 
warm Auckland sun. 

I was later to learn that the material I had handed over 
contained the names of all female members of the Communist 
Party and left wing organisations in New Zealand. 

I collected my. gear, including the massive Grundig 700L 
recorder, from the luggage department at the Auckland Central 
railway station and booked into a cheap mid-city hotel, The 
Shakespeare. 

But a temporary rest from espionage was short-lived. The 
Khrushchev era had arrived with the death of Joseph Stalin, 
and dissension regarding the New Zealand hierarchy of the 
party and its ‘democratic centralism’ was breaking out like a 
rash of boils. That was a flowery term to disguise the fact 
that the party was ready to crush any rank-and-file criticism 
of instructions laid down by the National Committee. 

Sid Scott, who had practically founded the party in New 
Zealand in the early 1920s and who was now considered a 
former rebel who had ‘rehabilitated’ himself in the party, 
rushed to Wellington to find it in a state of revolution. 

His successor as national secretary, Vic Wilcox, a plant 
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nurseryman on the outskirts of Auckland, was summoned to 
Australia to meet with party chiefs of that country. 

By that time, the Australian leadership had been wooed 
and won by the Chinese communists and Wilcox came back 
with the message that the days of semi-liberalism were over. 

Then, in 1956, a further bombshell was dropped on the 
New Zealand Communist Party: Russian troops had crushed 
a people’s uprising in Hungary. 

I was urgently called back into action by Special Branch. 

Jack Marshall telephoned me to say his chief wanted to 
see me and I was driven to police headquarters, then led to 
the ivy-covered rear section of the red-brick building. 

The office I was ushered into was spacious, oak-panelled 
and contained a huge desk. Behind the desk was a hulking 
grey-headed figure immaculately dressed in a dark two-piece 
suit and wearing a paisley waistcoat with accompanying gold 
watch-chain. 

“Dick Jones is the name,” he said, rising from his quilted 
leather chair to shake hands. 

The smoke from his cigar formed cirrus clouds in the 
darkened office as he stabbed the air to reinforce the argument 
that I had to immediately assess any damage to the fabric of 
socialism caused by the Hungarian affair. 

I learned from him that Connie Birchfield, one of the best- 
known communists in Wellington because of her constant 
standing in city council elections, had resigned from the 
party. I had met Connie and her husband ‘Birchie’ once, 
when attending the Wellington South branch at Island Bay. 

“See what you can find out about the damage that’s being 
done here,” he said. 

I left the darkened office and walked down Albert Park, the 
scene of my earlier arrest, towards the bright lights of 
Auckland's Queen Street. 

The role I now had to play was to be difficult, it meant my 
having to again mentally categorise each party member or 
fellow traveller; fit the person with name, status, occupation, 
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address and description; ascertain his trade union activities, 
find out his party movements and those he was mainly associ- 
ated with, the attitudes of his family towards his communist 
Jeanings and dozens of other snippets of information which 
would build a composite picture of the person I was targeting. 

The move into attending regular party meetings also meant 
I would have to find inner-city employment. This was arranged 
by my joining the classified advertising section of the Auckland 
daily newspaper, the New Zealand Herald. 

The party meetings in St Kevin's Arcade were droll affairs, 
lacking in any academic discussion and with the new party 
line being firmly hammered home by branch secretary Betty 
Arya, reputed to be the daughter of a European banker, who 
had arrived from Wellington. 

The Hungarian uprising in the meantime had seen 
decimation in party membership. 

Con Bollinger and his cartoonist brother Max had resigned, 
along with about a hundred other members including Sid 
Scott, his wife, son-in-law and daughter. I was quite surprised 
to see that journalist Gordon Dryden also, who had tripped 
the light fantastic with me in the Progressive Youth Movement, 
had left the flock. 

He had lately been working on the People’s Voice and I was 
anxious to see who his successor might be. His name turned 
out to be Rex Hollis. 

The newspaper at that time was edited by Scott’s successor 
Bill McAra who had returned from two years at a party 
school in China and from trips to Moscow and Czechoslovakia. 

He was among the now solid core of hardliners headed by 
Vie Wilcox, Hugh McLeod and Auckland Drivers’ Union 
secretary Bill Anderson. Anderson was chairman of the district 
committee and, I believe, always viewed me with suspicion as 
he watched me closely at meetings through his rimless glasses. 

Although I had reinforced my own stance within the party, 
with some conveying the opinion I was becoming ‘liberal’, I 
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was still concerned about the Chinese influence on communist 
ideology. 

Certainly, I belonged to the Khrushchev faction but little 
realised the growing gap between myself and the Mao group 
of adherents. Khrushchev had earlier denounced the Stalinist 
regime, but the Chinese still upheld his principles. 

Back at police headquarters, Dick Jones was emphatic 
that I pledge loyalty to the Khrushchev faction. Whether or 
not he had been influenced by the fact that a lackadaisical 
and liberalistic George Jackson was still the party's chairman, 
I really don’t know, but even Sid Scott was later to brand him 
as nothing but a ‘front man’ for the party. . 

Although I had worries in maintaining my position in the 
party - I was already branch chairman - I was concerned 
also about the number of times I had confided to friends that 
I was an undercover agent. Surely, there must be at least a 
dozen or so - any one of them liable to de-mask me at a whim 
of the moment. Thinking back to that time, to tell even one 
close friend was pure folly. Perhaps I subconsciously hoped 
to be caught as a spy. 

In the back of my mind was David Patterson's advice: if I 
was ever confronted by a direct accusation - ‘deny-deny-deny’. 

In the advertising section of the Herald I sometimes lost 
concentration on the phoned-in classifieds as I pondered and 
worried over my career, but it wasn’t long before I had 
something to take politics off my mind. 

It was the sight of the stunning brunette with the 
effervescent personality who took her place beside me on the 
bank of telephones and lighted switchboards on the Herald. 

Her name was Shirley Hendricks, height 5ft 7ins. 

Apart from her dark curly hair, she could have been 
mistaken any day for another Marilyn Monroe - not only 
because of her looks but also because of the same bubbling 
innocent personality. She dressed elegantly and walked as an 
angel into my life. 
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Shirley was, to say with respect, a political knucklehead 
and an instant tonic to someone choked with the dogma, 
ideologies and tenets of the Communist Party. We started 

: dating and then in time found ourselves married and living in 
an apartment in suburban Glendowie. 

By this time I had started a new cover job working in the 
electronics department of the Auckland firm of Turnbull and 
Jones Ltd. Shirley was also pregnant and kept our little 
home in prim tidiness as she prepared the nursery for our 
first child. 

Occasionally Jack Marshall would make a clumsy 
appearance at our home but it is the memory of one particular 
night that still leaves me shaking my head in incredulity. 

Jack in some ways epitomised the red-necked, hard- 
drinking and gambling-prone core of long-serving policemen 
who never quite made it to commissioned rank. I mentioned 
to Jack he should act casually and relax a bit more when 
making a future visit to the apartment. 

“Make it fairly late at night, next time and be sure to 
check I haven’t any party visitors before knocking on the 
door. If you like, we'll have a game of Monopoly. Make it next 
Wednesday,” | said. 

“You're on!” 

A vacant look then came on his face. 

“How do you play this game?” 

“You play it with money, lining up your tens and twenties 
and other bills beside you and buy properties. You then 
charge rent for anyone landing on them.” 

“Sounds like a mile of fun,” he said rubbing his hands 
together. 

On the following Wednesday, I opened the door to his 
tentative knock and curtains were drawn as he ambled 
through to the living room and extracted a bottle of scotch 
from his bulging pockets. 

“TI fix you a drink before I get out the Monopoly,” I said 
while moving towards the kitchen. 
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Opening the bottle and tossing ice into a glass, I walked 
back into the room to find Jack stacking the arm of his chair 
with wads of notes from a bulging wallet. A look of utter 
misery spread over his face when I explained that the game 
was played with fake currency. With utter boredom the game 
was played out to the 1.00 a.m. finish, but had I the money, I 
would have made a packet from my Mayfair and Park Lane 
properties while Jack had to be satisfied with his Old Kent 
Road. 

Also boring was the game I was playing in Special Branch. 

Dick Jones called me to his lavish office. He could see my 
indifference and disinterest. 

“If it's bothering your conscience, remember that only the 
hardliners are now left after the Hungarian Revolution. They 
would sell out to the Russians at the drop of a hat because 
they think they're the potential political leaders of this country.” 

I remembered senior party members cheering at the 
Wellington Central branch over a comment that with a people’s 
uprising, all the Labour Party parliamentarians would be 
hanged because they had sold out to capitalism. 

Sid Scott had also quoted senior members saying: “When 
we get into power, the first people we'll have to put into 
labour camps will be some of our own members.” 

I did my best to reinforce the flagging spirit and a cosmetic 
remedy became quite a ritual. 

Patriotic fervour was needed - and I gave it full blast. 

Whenever I returned from a party meeting, I would place a 
recording of Edward Elgar’s ‘Pomp and Circumstance March 
No. 4’ on the turntable and take a brisk shower while ‘Land 
of Hope and Glory’ thundered through the apartment. 

Perhaps I even slammed a shuddering salute on a wetted 
brow in the shower. The shower, of course, was to wash away 
the imagined cloying smell of clandestine politics; the salute, 
naturally to God, Queen and Country. 

Fingering half-forgotten melodies on the upright piano in 
our little apartment was also a buffer against the cold and 
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bitter materialistic outside world. During the past seven or 
eight years, I had kept hidden those compositions which 
were so contradictory to the Fraser facade. The music I made 


», reflected the moods of nature, of rustic simplicity or steamy 


tropical tranquillity. 

The music was my armour and without it I couldn't survive. 
After all, I was conducting a lone battle as a forward scout 
against an enemy whose fortunes depended on a deadly 
swipe by the Russian Bear. 

Nuclear warheads were being tested in Siberian wastelands, 
in the Navaho Desert and on Pacific islands. Rocket testing 
was being carried out in Australia and China was developing 
its own nuclear response. All these events acted somewhat as 
a palliative to my undercover activities, but the only real 
respite I got was by sitting down with pen and manuscript 
and writing out melody line, chordal structure and sometimes 
words which floated into my mind. One night I wrote a slow 
beguine called ‘Jasmine’ and sent it to Wellington where 
pianist Bill Hoffmeister orchestrated it for broadcast by his 
studio group of musicians. Mysteriously, on the night it was 
scheduled for its first airing, it was dropped from the 
programme. I wondered if this was because instructions had 
been given about a ban on my music to the NZBC from 
Special Branch. 

With the birth of my daughter Amanda Jean, another 
composition was written — ‘The County Fair’, a bedtime tune 
about a child dreaming of merry-go-rounds and circus folk. 

I put the song onto tape, using the same hefty Grundig 
recorder that was soon to be used in a more clandestine 
fashion - the party's Easter Congress, which was to be 
addressed by the general president of the Australian 
Communist Party, Richard Dixon, who headed a membership 
of 12,000. 

Special branch wanted to know every word the Australian 
uttered and suggested I tape-record the address. In turn, 
police photographers would be assigned to a vacant building 
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opposite the meeting to get their own record of who was 
attending. 

I put it to the congress organisers that a lasting record 
should be made of Dixon's contribution to the mass meeting 
of New Zealand communists. They agreed, provided they kept 
the tapes immediately after the congress finished. 

Because Special Branch had no tape recorders of its own, 
it was arranged that I spirit the tapes out of the building 
during the evening meal break and make lickety-split to 
police headquarters where officers of Army Intelligence were 
waiting with their own recorder. 

I arrived puffing laboriously at my destination with Dixon's 
speech safely on tape to find the two army officers waiting 
beside their machine. 

But nobody, it seemed, had informed the N.Z. Army that 
technological advances had been made in electronics. The 
machine they had brought was an antiquated wire-reel 
recorder and absolutely useless for the job. 

I rushed back to the smoke-filled hall where members were 
finishing off their cups of tea and coffee. Somehow I managed 
to retrieve the tape-recorder from behind the stage and lug it 
out of doors and into Jack Marshall's hidden vehicle. 

Again arriving at headquarters, I told the gathering to 
activate the machine themselves because I could no longer 
risk being absent from the hall. With lowered faces, the 
uniformed officers said they had luckily located another tape 
recorder but did not know how to operate it. I gave them 
some quick lessons on ‘dubbing’ techniques then raced back 
to the meeting. Seating myself at the back of the hall and 
allowing about 40 minutes for the retaping of Dixon’s address, 
I was able to quietly leave by mumbling apologies to a couple 
of comrades minding the door about ‘having a sick wife’. 
Retrieving the tapes and machine, I again went back to the 
meeting, leaving the Grundig recorder near the back entrance 

and which I was able to rescue and replace behind the stage. 

I remember another instance where I had to use the 
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recorder, this time secreted at a party meeting held during 
daylight hours on a Friday. I was met afterwards in a small 
off-street in the city by Jack Marshall in a police car, where I 
, bundled the heavy machine into the trunk and dived low into 
the rear seat and covered myself with a rug. I seem to 
remember a trip back to police headquarters, then having to 
repeat my ridiculous posture in the back seat while Jack 
navigated the way home. 

But then he got lost, muttering on countless occasions, 
“Sorry, wrong way”. 

Finally, he exclaimed with pride that we had reached our 
destination but when I cautiously raised my head, I found 
that the police car was parked in front of the Glendowie 
shopping centre where early Friday night shoppers were 
curiously eyeing the vehicle. 

With a burst of acceleration, Jack nose-dived the car 
through the mob, past the rear loading section of the 
supermarket and into the mud-filled field which extended to 
the backyard of our property further up the hill. 

“Don't turn your head when you get out,” he instructed 
nervously. 

“This is damned stupid,” I yelled at Jack. 

“They won't know who you are provided you keep your 
back to them,” he said. 

Like a video film in reverse, I clambered out of the car and 
collected the machine from the trunk. The sight of a bloke in 
a three-piece suit sloshing his way through the mire towards 
a distant hill probably had that gaping gallery of shoppers 
talking for months. 

There is just one other episode with the tape recorder 
worth telling. 

An ardent but rank-and-file member of the branch named 
Harry mentioned to me he was having marital problems and 
suspected a senior member of having an affair with his wife. 
As branch chairman he expected me to intervene and take 
disciplinary action. 
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I arranged to meet him at my home the following day 
about 6.00 p.m. As I usually made daily calls to headquarters, 
I related the comrade’s problems to Special Branch. Jones 
thought it would be a good idea to tape the conversation. 

I set up the recording equipment in the bathroom and 
switched it on, placing the heavy microphone on top of the 
partly closed door. At 6.15 p.m. a knock came at the door. 

“Sorry to be late, Comrade,” he said brushing hurriedly 
past me. “I've been working late, haven't even had time for a 
piss and I'm ... ooooh ... aaahh ... busting!” 

He rushed into the bathroom, where there was an almighty 
crash as the microphone hit his head and crashed to the floor. 

I held my breath as I heard him urinating, then hurriedly 
wash his hands and step into the living room with the relieved 
sigh. 

“Boy, I needed that,” he choked out while zipping his pants. 

The poor fellow went on to relate his problem about the 
amorous comrade and his unfaithful spouse, still rubbing his 
head with a puzzled look on his face. I promised I would look 
into the matter. 

When love is strong, love is blind - exceptionally blind. 

But there were other comrades within the party to whom I 
was feeling repentant. I remembered those countless times, 
hidden in the darkness of a Special Branch car or even in the 
driver's seat of my own vehicle, tailing those individuals 
exiting from party meetings to ascertain contacts they were 
about to make or to pinpoint a comrade’s habitat. 

A sweep of the headlights would silhouette the lonely 
figure, perhaps carrying his half-eaten lunch in a paper bag 
and a copy of the People’s Voice under his arm, and the 
feeling inside my belly of how vulnerable he was to the 
clandestine surveillance being carried out on him always 
made me doubly aware of my own precarious position. The 
trailing of these communist suspects bore a strange similarity 
to the hunting of rabbits by spotlight during those far off 
days as a herd tester on a night’s shoot in a farmer’s paddock. 
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But in the pursuit of a fellow man, a shudder would 
sometimes run down my spine, knowing any wrong turn he 
might make could jeopardise his job, his family life and his 


“whole future. 


There, but for the grace of God, go I. 

In the meantime there were also internal manoeuvrings 
which concerned me. During the transitionary period from 
Special Branch to the Security Intelligence Service, the 
organisation had come under first the Justice Department 
and then the Prime Minister's Department before becoming 
more or less an autonomous body. 

The pompous Dick Jones disappeared into the nether and 
Jack Marshall now left the scene, probably relieved that he 
had lost his part-time duties and hoping he would never 
again meet up with a person who played the sissy game of 
Monopoly. 

My old associate John Pullman (who was to die prematurely 
of a heart attack while out boating) had arrived in Auckland 
where we were to have a new section head for the Auckland 
region. 

Dick Henchman, whom I'd been told was the former 
Assistant Commissioner of Police in Singapore, arrived at 
police headquarters in a recently-acquired MG sports car and 
smoking his old pipe. From memory he looked and spoke like 
the film actor Jack Hawkins - and he wanted action from his 
team. He ordered that I should never be seen around police 
headquarters and soon arranged the purchase of an old 
house near the centre of the business district as a place to 
conduct debriefings. He then launched me into a series of 
James Bond assignments. 

“Our plan is to get inside the party’s office in St Kevin’s 
Arcade so we can have a look at their files and photograph 
them. We want you to arrange that,” he said tersely. 

“I don’t have those sorts of keys. A plan of this kind is 
both stupid and dangerous,” I replied with anger in my voice. 
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“See what you can think up,” he said without listening to 
my argument and strode away. 

Well, I made a plan but I doubted if it would work. 

Within a couple of weeks there would be a social gathering 
of party members and supporters being held a couple of 
blocks away from the party’s district office. Just before the 
start of the social, I visited Hugh McLeod in his office as he 
was preparing to leave for the night's event. I chin-wagged 
with him while he locked the office and then we both left 
Room 36 on the mezzanine floor of the arcade. 

I had already arranged with John Pullman to come into 
the act with split-second timing at exactly 8.30 p.m. 

At 8.25 p.m., with the room buzzing with heavy discussions 
and lighter coffee-talk, I pounced upon McLeod while he was 
talking with, I believe, drivers’ union national secretary Bill 
Anderson. 

“Comrade, have you got the office keys on you?” I said 
impatiently. 

“What’s gone wrong?” he asked while patting his pockets. 

“Tve left my briefcase there with material by Liu Chao Shi 
which I promised to deliver tonight to one of our recalcitrant 
comrades. I don’t want to lose him from the branch.” 

McLeod dug into his pocket and withdrew a massive bunch 
of keys and tossed them in my direction, continuing his 
conversation with Anderson. 

“TIl be back in a couple of minutes,” I called out. 

Two doorways down, Pullman was waiting with a tobacco 
tin filled with putty and started making impressions - both 
sides - of the principal keys. 

“Dammit,” he said. “We need to make copies of all these 
keys and I've run out of space. 

“Stay here while I shoot back to work and get the rest of 
the impressions.” i 

I took over the darkened shop entrance, now left empty by 
Pullman and hoped he wouldn't take long. 
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Minutes dragged by as I puffed nervously on a couple of 
cigarettes. The minutes extended into nearly an hour, then 
suddenly Pullman appeared with keys in hand and carrying 
my briefcase which I'd previously left in his care. 

“Sorry about the delay, but Ihad to get them checked over 
by a locksmith,” he said. 

I examined the keys carefully with Pullman’s hand-held 
torch, making sure there wasn’t a trace of the tell-tale putty. 

Shoving them into my pocket and grabbing the briefcase, I 
walked back into the building where the socialising still 
continued and with McLeod yet again in earnest conversation 
with another party member. 

The district secretary didn't even look at his watch or raise 
a question about the time lapse. I patted the briefcase and 
gave him a nod as I handed back the keys. He grunted out a 
thanks and launched once again into the interrupted 
discussion. 

There was little doubt in my mind the duplicate keys 
would now be used to gain entry both into the district offices 
of the Communist Party as well as those of its national 
committee. 

The operation which had been carried out by myself and 
Pullman was one of several other exercises to be executed in 
similar mode. 

While I was concerned about these sorts of missions, I was 
also worried about my own status in the party. By belonging 
to the Khrushchev faction I was encountering constant 
criticism from the Mao Tse Tung comrades. 

The Chinese People’s Republic had by this time exerted a 
considerable amount of influence on both the Australian and 
New Zealand communist parties. The top brass in New Zealand 
were making numerous trips to Peking and even a young 
associate of mine in the PYM, Ian Mitchell, had made the trip 
as part of his establishing an ‘independent’ film distribution 
enterprise in Wellington which could possibly bring funds to 
the New Zealand party. 
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My wife Shirley had been coerced into joining the 
communists, although protesting she knew little about Marx, 
Engels or Lenin. To deny her membership would only serve 
to weaken my own standing in a now very tenuous period in 
the party. 

I suspected that the Peking faction was now undertaking 
surveillance of the Khrushchev-aligned comrades, thus 
constricting contact with the SIS. 

Deciding the game was now getting too dangerous, I put 
the proposition to Henchman that I quit my role and, for that 
matter, quit New Zealand in an effort to find a normal lifestyle 
for my family. For years I had felt I'd been trapped in a cage, 
the putrescence from my operational activities filling a very 
limited perimeter and affecting the nerve ends of brain and 
body. It was time this bird flew the coop. 

Both Henchman and Pullman believed the United States 
would be a suitable destination, seeing I had finally made up 
my mind to quit, pointing out that the New Zealand emigration 
quota to America at that time was only 25 persons per year 
and said they would first confer with Wellington. 

“We can't see anything wrong with your taking up American 
citizenship,” Henchman told me a week or so later. “But first, 
Wellington wants you to go back there for a few weeks to 
check on all the communist branches.” 

In Auckland, the SIS outlined my emigration plan to the 
American Consul and I was furnished with applications for 
permanent residence in the United States. 

I visited the consul with the completed documentation, 
which listed my occupation as ‘technician’. He even accepted 
the fact that after I had paid the boat fare to the United 
States I would have only £500 to support myself and family. 

Medical examinations had been carried out by the family’s 
medical practitioner, and passport photographs taken at a 
Queen Street studio. 

I baulked at having to make a final sortie within the 
Wellington branches, but Henchman said it was all part of 
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the deal before I got the visas to America. 
I tried some delaying tactics. 
“The Auckland-Wellington express is completely booked 


-. out. What's more I'm not going to fly down there,” I said. 


“We'll fix it,” he replied. 

The night I boarded the express at Auckland Central station, 
the train indeed had been booked out. Nonetheless I was 
guided to a sleeping car and I was its only occupant. 

On my arrival in the capital city I contacted Dave Patterson, 
now assigned to the wharf police with the disbandment of 
Special Branch, and told him about our imminent departure 
to the United States and asked him to be godfather at our 
daughter's christening to be held at our final farewell. He 
agreed. 

The next few weeks were furiously spent in my again 
penetrating all the branch meetings, assessing membership 
and writing reports on those who still remained after the 
devastating effects of the Hungarian uprising. Now aware of 
the dearth of information flowing back to Security Intelligence, 
I realised I had probably been the sole undercover agent 
working within the Communist Party over the past nine years. 
In recent years though, I have had doubts that that conclusion 
was correct. 

“I returned to Auckland and the city branch, taking up 
short-term employment in a chocolate factory where I 
laboriously packed confectionery while waiting for final 
acceptance for the family’s visas to the United States. 

To cover the departure to America, I sprinkled a few 
rumours to party officers about ‘going country’. 


Chapter 10 


wo weeks before we were to embark on the passenger liner 

Orcades, I was called for a final debriefing by Henchman. 

About 11.00 a.m. on that sunny Saturday, I let myself into 
the darkened mid-city dwelling where I found both Henchman 
and Pullman threading tapes into two recording machines. 
After both men had tested the equipment we all had coffee 
and then, to my surprise, I was led to a desk where two 
spotlights and microphones had been set up. 

“This won't take long, George, it’s just that we've got to 
ask you a couple of questions," Henchman said, 

He pointed to the desk chair where the lights had been 
adjusted to hit my face. 

“Hey, what is this!" I exclaimed. “It looks mighty close to 
some third-degree grilling in a B-grade movie.” 

Henchman didn't laugh but guided me to the chair. The 
two SIS men sat opposite me in stone-faced silence. 

“It has come to our attention that you have revealed your 
intentions of travelling to the United States.” 

“That's a load of nonsense ..." 

Henchman slammed the table, dislodging one of the mikes 
and then quickly replaced it. 

“You're a damned liar,” he shouted. 

Silence - except for the purr of the machines. 

In the back of my mind was Dave Patterson's solid advice 
to ‘deny, deny, deny’. Over the years I had confided to a 
handful of my closest friends my true identity, but I wasn't 
going to reveal this in case it jeopardised the freedom | was 
so desperately seeking. 
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“We can stop your planned overseas trip dead in its tracks 
at any time we like, so we advise you to answer extremely 
carefully,” he said. 

‚ With this threat, the two inquisitors, almost as if they 
were following some awful script with each alternately taking 
the cue after each answer I gave, began a staccato of questions 
on the make-up of the Communist Party, its present and past 
policies and programmes and its likely future manoeuvrings. 

Henchman then attacked on a new front. The method he 
chose was character disintegration, a procedure to demean a 
person to such a degree that the defence mechanism slowly 
collapses as the mind is pummelled, twisted and squeezed 
with an alternating volley of rapid-fire questions. 

As soon as Henchman unleashed one burst, Pullman would 
follow up with another. 

The two interrogators continued with the routine which 
had the mind catapulting and cartwheeling in search of 
answers, only stopping briefly to load another tape-recorder 
reel. 

The barrage of insults and accusations, particularly those 
relating to allegiance to the communist cause, carried on into 
the late afternoon. 

Suddenly, it was all over. 

“Sorry, George, but we had to be sure,” Henchman said. 
Pullman pulled back the curtains of the darkened room, 
switched off the spotlights and stopped the machines. 

“We weren't kidding about someone knowing you're going 
to the States,” he said apologetically. 

“Well ... who the hell is it?!” 

“We can't tell you that,” Henchman snapped. 

On weakened knees I made my way to the door with 
Pullman following. 

Outside, the lowering sun brought shards of light to my 
angry tear-filled eyes. 

“Hey, George ... come here a minute.” 

Jack motioned me back to the half-closed door. 
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“I can’t tell you now the name of the guy who dobbed you 
in, but I'll reveal it to you as soon as you're on the ship,” he 
murmured. 

To this day I am not over the effects of the hours of grilling 
I received from the two SIS men. I am sure the technique was 
used to erase a lot of confidential detail from my memory, 
which effected a character change. That copies of the tapes 
were also sent to the CIA is a certainty. The originals are 
probably now collecting dust at SIS headquarters. 

My wife and I received our residency visas from the 
American Consulate a few days later. We packed our belongings 
and made a quick trip to Wellington to say farewell to relatives 
and to have Amanda baptised in St Mark's Presbyterian 
Church in the Hutt Valley. i 

It was my first visit to a church in nine years and on that 
bright Sunday morning, the pulpit filled with flowers and 
with the confetti of colourful hats in the congregation, I 
experienced a glorious taste of freedom which I prayed was 
waiting for us in the United States. Dave Patterson, Shirley 
and I made our way to the baptismal font where Amanda was 
duly sprinkled with water and blessed. 

The Sunday lunch with relatives followed the ceremony on 
that sunny day in mid-June in 1959 and then it was back on 
the Auckland-bound express train on the eve of our departure 
overseas. 

Arrangements had been made by the SIS for us to 
immediately proceed to the Station Hotel, a brown stone 
building of about six storeys. 

Our luggage had already been shipped aboard the passenger 
liner Orcades, berthed at the Auckland wharves and now 
being busily provisioned for the 8.30 p.m. sailing. 

We found our large hotel room had also been stocked with 
plates of hors d'oeuvres and an oversupply of beer and spirits. 
The SIS was about to give us an official farewell. 

An entourage of other officers accompanied Dick Henchman 
and Jack Pullman as they arrived in the room. 
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The party started with the cracking open of a couple of 
beers, the unwrapping of trayfuls of asparagus rolls and oyster 
patties and rounds of accolades from the two officers who had 

mercilessly grilled me in that darkened cavern of a house. 

Shirley was ceremoniously presented with a gold cameo 
pendant and matching earrings and a letter of commendation 
was read to the gathering. The pouring of the liquor increased, 
as did the buzz of conversation and the temperature within 
the room. The door was opened to allow more fresh air and 
the conviviality spread outside to the hallway. 

I untangled myself from the knot around the doorway and 
took a few paces up the hall. A door opened as a face looked 
out to investigate the unmistaken partying of plainclothes 
gendarmerie and then spotted me in mid-stride. 

My mouth opened in shock as I recognised one of my 
fellow branch members, a middle-rank union official. Through 
the open doorway I saw a feminine form of the wife of a fellow 
party member. The cuckolding comrade did a double-take to 
the assembly down the hall while I took another look at the 
bras and pantie-clad form in the room. 

As a seasoned trade unionist who could smell ‘copper’ 
from more than spitting distance away, he had most certainly 
clicked to the identity of my champagne-quaffing companions 
— especially as he knew none of them were party members. 

I turned and fixed a stare at the comrade. 

Long and low whistles were exchanged as we both made 
silent agreements. He stepped back into the room and closed 
the door. 

Returning to the party, I saw preparations were already 
being made to secrete the Fraser family aboard the Orcades. 

“We won't be going on board until the main gangplanks 
are down and the visitors put ashore,” Pullman said. 

There was time for a couple of final toasts. 

Henchman made his way over to me. 

“Remember what I told you before, don't leave the ship 
until you arrive at Long Beach. Stay there and wait.” 
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“Who's going to meet me?” 

“I can’t give you that information at this stage, we're still 
working on it. But don’t tell anyone, not even Shirley, about 
these arrangements. Just disembark at Long Beach ... and 
wait.” 

I nodded solemnly at receiving these final instructions. 
But I should have been suspicious when ordered not to tell 
Shirley we would be met - that information would have been 
an added comfort to anyone arriving in a new country and, if 
genuine, should have been readily shared. 

“Good luck, I'm leaving you now. Jack will take you out 
the back in about 20 minutes,” he said. 

The room was soon empty, except for a tired and grizzly 
15-month-old daughter, Jack who was helping Shirley with 
her hand luggage and ensuring we had all our papers ready 
for boarding, and myself - a weary and exhausted ex- 
undercover agent. 

Arriving at the wharfside, Jack tooled the car to a loading 
bay in the ship's side where a gangway for last-minute stores 
had been erected. He helped load the luggage aboard and 
then held out his arm for a final handshake. 

“Just a moment, Jack, what about giving me that name?” 

“Sorry about that,” he said. “Yes, well ... it was your family 
doctor who notified us. He saw all the communist literature 
about your apartment, knew that you were going to the 
States and turned you in. 

“Goodbye,” he stammered and made his way off the ship. 

So much for the Hippocratic Oath, I thought. 

On later reflection I realised that the doctor's information 
had been only an excuse. Even if he had contacted the SIS 
about communist literature in my flat, it should have served 
to affirm my role and would in no way have been construed 
as me telling him that I had served a double role. 

Helped by the ship stewards, Shirley and Amanda in her 
kiddycart were escorted to the upper decks while I trundled 
behind. 
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Suddenly there was a shout of recognition. 

Bounding down the stairs came jazz guitarist Ben Gunn, 
an old friend who was a sound recordist at the NZBS during 
my days in Wellington. 

“Hey, man, I thought I was going to miss you,” he said. 

With grinning faces we clasped each other. 

“How the heck am I going to get off this tub, they've 
already taken the gangplanks down,” he said with upturned 
hands. The shuddering of the ship’s engines and the moaning 
of its horn told me the hawsers were being cast off. 

“Follow me,” I said. 

Taking leaps and bounds down the stairway, I led him to 
the open latch which a gaggle of deckhands was about to 
close, 

Ben clapped his hands to his eyes as he watched the gap 
slowly widen between ship and wharf. 

“I'll make it. Good luck.” 

And with a Geronimo yell he launched himself into mid-air 
to manage a skittering fall on the wharf below. 

Yes, Ben was another of those people I'd forgotten to 
mention to Henchman and Pullman. 

Ben Gunn, later to become a successful manufacturer of 
sound equipment, had known of my operations - along with 
others, mind you - for the last nine years. 

The 18-day voyage to the United States proved to be a 
well-earned rest period with the ship making calls at Fiji, 
Hawaii, Vancouver and San Francisco. 

Arriving at Long Beach after completing our entry papers, 
Shirley, Mandy and I left the Orcades. I waited at the docks 
for our expected reception party. 

Minutes ticked by into almost an hour ... no one! 

I started to panic, then heaved a sigh of relief as a middle- 
aged guy in a two-piece suit rushed up to us. 

“Hi there gang. Welcome to the United States,” he said 
breathlessly. 
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“I've got everything you need to make your stay a happy 
one ... brochures on all the best hotels, holiday trips, visits to 
Disneyland. I’ve got 'em all.” 

I scratched my head. 

“You're from the Immigration Department, FBI maybe?” 

“No sirree, I'm from the Kiwanis Club. We always welcome 
our visitors from abroad. The only trouble is that I’m a bit 
late and it looks like you're the only ones left here.” 

I gave a groan of disappointment. 

After the cheery chappie ambled off with his armful of 
catalogues, we waited out the dreary minutes until the area 
was almost deserted. The traffic on nearby Highway 101, 
muted by the wharfside buildings, purred a soliloquy that we 
had reached the haven we had so desperately sought. What 
was more, I was again a civilian. But what had gone wrong 
with Henchman’s adamant instruction about our being met? 
The memory of punching fingers directed towards me during 
the Auckland interrogation started doubts in my turmoiled 
mind. After all, over those many years I had sucked and 
extracted all the information Security Intelligence needed to 
know about the Communist Party and now I was expendable. 

I kicked a heel at the pavement. 

“Come on, let’s load this stuff into a taxi and find a hotel,” 
I said to Shirley. 

The cab driver told us: “Yep, Los Angeles is only spittin’ 
distance away.” 

The meter climbed as we tooled past miles of beachside oil 
derricks, but the shock of seeing it reach $20 was lessened 
as through the car radio Frank Sinatra snapped out a couple 
of tunes from his new album. Then into view flowed avenues 
of tall-necked palms and the expanse of Mediterranean-slung 
home sites with imposing backdrops of glass castles of inner 
Los Angeles. As we drove through the glass and concrete 
canyons, I told our guide to head further north to where, 
perchance, there was a snippet of greenery. He off-loaded us 
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at a Hollywood motel encrusted with rubber plants and rivers 
of fluorescent tubes which cascaded their luminosity onto 
house billboards highlighting restaurant menus and photos 
of guest entertainers. 

My mind bounced back to the Sunday night’s entertainment 
offered above the dank footpath in faraway Cuba Street in 
Wellington where a 16 mm projector probably still whirred 
and spilled out messages of hope for the rejected and the 
lonely. 

After paying the $24 fare, the Fraser family gathered its 
only possessions, three suitcases and the baby stroller, from 
the trunk and made its way wearily into the brass and 
chromium-adorned suite where coloured glass lamps shone 
invitingly onto the king-sized bed. 

Emotionally and physically exhausted and with Amanda 
lying snugly between us, we drifted into unconsciousness on 
that first night in our newly adopted country - 4 July 1959. 

Morning brought us a few surprises when we stepped out 
onto the sidewalk from the air-conditioned motel. First there 
was the roaring river of Thunderbirds, Cadillacs and Fairlanes, 
those opulent beasts of affluence unseen in our homeland. 
Then came the stinging to the eyes as the petrol-impregnated 
smog began to take effect, but which did not stop us spotting 
a large emporium filled with foodstuffs and household goods. 

It was called a supermarket - the first we’d ever 
encountered. 

I checked my wallet before buying the barest essentials for 
breakfast, then, feeling the future-shock on seeing trolleys 
laden with sparkling arrays of purchases and of wads of 
notes being passed during transactions, bundled my charges 
back to the motel. Back in our rooms, I thumbed through the 
telephone directory and notified the American authorities of 
our temporary address and waited for a caller. 

Still nothing. Two days flew past, mainly by watching 
another new-found piece of gimmickry. Television. 
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Already my wallet was $75 lighter from the daily motel 
tariff. 

“We'll have to find a cheaper place, Honey. Let's check out 
a small apartment.” 

That afternoon we found accommodation in a $90-a-month 
suite in a Laurel Canyon condominium. It bore the stuffiness 
of prolonged untenancy and was without air-conditioning, 
almost a necessity in the gruelling heat-wave Hollywood was 
then experiencing. 

My meagre cash supply was dribbling away and a mild 
panic set in. Here I'd been left in a strange country without 
any references or testimonials and without any evidence of 
vocational history to enable me to find work. But job-hunting 
I would indeed have to go, even without credentials. At least I 
had my Social Security card without which no employer in 
the United States can put anyone on the payroll. 

My first call was to a downtown Los Angeles shop selling 
hi-fi equipment and jewellery. The job, after I'd successfully 
impressed the owner with my limited knowledge of electronics, 
wasn’t to last long; it seemed that I was steering customers 
to cheaper and, in my opinion, more reliable gear instead of 
the ritzier and higher-priced merchandise. 

Job No. 2 came in the form of demonstrating instruments 
in a firm which held the franchise of Thomas Electronic 
Organs. 

Meanwhile I was catching up with the jazz scene in 
Hollywood. 

Although I had only a few dollars in my pocket, I was able 
to race across the street from our apartment to Sherry’s 
Cocktail Bar where pianist Pete Jolly was playing. I would 
time my entrance when he had just finished a bracket. By 
this method I could order a 25¢ beer instead of the higher 
rate of 75¢ during music and lounge back to hear Pete play 
his grand piano style on such jolly classics as ‘Windows of 
the World’, ‘Dindi’ and ‘Like a Lover’. 
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Further down Vine Street, Oscar Petersen was being 
featured at the Ali Baba nightelub and in downtown LA 
trumpeter Miles Davis was playing with his big band. 

One Sunday afternoon, Shirley and I trundled Mandy in 
her stroller to hear Sam Pollack, one of the original 
Dixielanders and his band. We settled at a table near the 
stage and as trombonist Jack Teagarden took up his solo in 
Rampart Street Blues his eye caught sight of our golden- 
haired toddler. Still playing the instrument, he stepped off 
the stage and down onto the empty dance-floor to hypnotise 
the now-transfixed youngster. Mandy toddled towards him in 
a trance as the music continued, then spread her legs as a 
stream of lemonish liquid hit the floor. 

Well, that was one of our happier moments. 

The job with the franchise company wasn't even a paying 
one. With a team of salesmen I was sent to the Los Angeles 
Home Show, the only one who could play the instrument. 

And while I was playing ‘Body and Soul’ or ‘Blue Moon’, 
the rest of the team would descend like a pack of wolves to 
sign up customers’ contracts. To this day, I've never gotten 
the hang of ‘clinching a deal’. 

As Shirley and I bided our time in the apartment, certain 
doubts began to creep into my mind. If the American 
intelligence agencies weren't supporting us, were they against 
us? Did they think I knew too much, was there a contract 
out? 

When the spirits are low because of dwindling financial 
resources and with no firm future to look forward to, the 
mind panics. 

“Let's pack up and move north away from this mess,” I 
said. 

In a couple of days, leaving a sobbing apartment manager 
declaring he would lose his job if any more tenants left, we 
boarded a train for Portland, Oregon. 
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he night-day-night journey brought us from the smog- 

filled Southern Californian city to the crisp and clear 
mountain scenery in which we were to settle for the next 18 
months. 

We rented a small cottage in Taylor’s Ferry Court in the 
south-western outreaches of Portland, a property shared by 
the owner’s goats which were penned in a dark gully at the 
back of the house. 

On our arrival, the handful of neighbours in that sunny 
backwoods loop of road welcomed us with freshly baked 
cakes and cookies. 

The filbert (hazel nut) tree hedge was alive with squirrels 
and with birds of every hue and colour, brilliantly green 
miniature grass snakes and huge butterflies played around 
the front garden and swollen cherries plopped from the 
overhead blossoms onto the pathway to the front porch. Like 
Dorothy’s house in The Wizard of Oz, the Fraser household 
had landed in the technicoloured land of the Munchkins - 
the real America. 

The next task was to find permanent work. I knew that 
wasn't going to be easy. Unemployment in Portland had reached 
the 60,000 mark and here was a guy without a work history. 

At first I took on casual labouring such as a day's work 
loading leaking acid-filled car batteries onto a truck from a 
gas station going broke. Then I joined queues of other job- 
seekers in the downtown office of the state Employment 
Service, but found no work. i 

The out-of-state vacancies, scrawled on the office's 
blackboard, didn’t help me either - a welder wanted in Boise, 
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Idaho, an aero-engineer at Clearwater, Montana, a pipe fitter 
in Alaska. 

So instead of the giant state-run employment agency, I 
tried one run by private enterprise. For days on end I would 
front up at that grimy little office at the waterfront end of 
Portland’s Third Avenue. Ace Employment was the name of 
the company and every morning at seven o’clock there would 
be almost the same faces I'd seen the morning before. About 
7.10 a.m. a latch would slam open, a head would poke out 
and the job vacancies of the day would be announced. 

Sometimes I was lucky, like when I was taken on to clear 
out water-soaked material from flooded warehouses following 
a pipe-burst. But most times I wasn’t. Never was there a call 
for a loose-limbed labourer, versatile office clerk or nimble- 
fingered pianist or organ player. Any of the above callings 
would have been amply served by the anxious young Kiwi 
with a starving wife and child at home. 

Instead, always the cry came for boilermakers, lathe 
operators, dye setters and the like. 

One morning the agency called for ... a carpenter. 

And no one answered. 

I remembered those gruelling hours making coffee tables 
in my grade five woodworking class and stood up. 

“Where’s your gear, buddy?” 

“Left it at home.” 

“That's okay, they've probably got the tools at the place 
you'll be working.” 

I was given the address of the firm - Allandra Wholesale 
Hardware - and told it was one day's work - the job: punching 
a hole between the office and stockroom and installing a door. 

Arriving at my workplace, I was shown a complete range of 
carpenter's tools — all new and all for my asking. I was shown 
the door to be installed and the place where they wanted it 
fitted. 

First I chose a ruler, then a sledge-hammer. Then, after 
bashing out a 3ft hole, I asked for a chainsaw. 
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“A chainsaw?” exclaimed a harassed employee. 

“Give it to him. He’s a carpenter and knows what he’s 
doing,” replied his overseer. 

Five hours later, having missed lunch, I was still at work 
brutally punching out that hole. It had been hard work 
demolishing the hefty four-by-fours, the cross members, the 
grained wood panelling, the plaster work and some of the 
flooring. 

At first there was too much height and not enough breadth. 
Then it was the other way around. 

The hole became bigger and bigger. 

“Say, buddy, ain't this access a mite too big?” 

“I've changed my mind. I’ve decided on double doors.” 

“You're the boss.” 

On the floor beside me were the hastily ordered swing 
doors with glass panelling. 

The roar of the chainsaw was replaced by the thump of 
sledge-hammer and the painful groan of a jemmy. More timber 
and plaster fell about my head. 

I stepped back to make a more professional assessment ~ 
and stepped through the glass in the panelled door. 

Yes, they were right. The hole was a mite too big. Okay for 
driving a truck through, but a trifle cavernous for a pair of 
double-swung doors. 

Carefully and quietly, so as not to disturb the evening 
office rush towards closing time, I placed the jemmy, sledge- 
hammer and chainsaw on the 4ft mound of debris along with 
the rest of the carpenter's tools. 

I donned my jacket, rolled a cigarette and left the building 
by the back door. As I walked away from the Allandra 
Wholesale Hardware, I could almost have sworn I heard the 
building creak a little. 

Back in our cottage in Multnomah County, nine’ miles 
from town, a tired father was greeted by his daughter's face 
pressed to the window anxiously awaiting his return. A wild 
pattering of feet as the door is opened, then warm embraces 
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from my darling wife followed by furious cuddles from a curly 
headed cutie doll. 

Nights were spent in front of the $30 black-and-white 
television set. Episodes of ‘Green Acres’, ‘The Twilight Zone’ 
and ‘The Ed Sullivan Show’ were watched by weary eyes. 
There was even a top-rated show based on an undercover 
agent’s exploits with the Communist Party in the United 
States, but it was as phoney as a dollar watch. However, the 
public lapped it up, as they did the TV pulpit poundings of 
evangelist Oral Roberts as he whipped up fervour against 
socialists, communists and humanist organisations. 

Over in the neighbouring state of Washington, Boeing 
aircraft workers were being laid off in their thousands because 
the Korean War was over and there were no other flare-ups 
overseas. Factory workers, lumbermen and even farmers were 
becoming increasingly vocal about the salvation of their 
economic woes which could only be accomplished by America 
being on a war footing again. 

Meanwhile, I was pounding the hot pavements in search 
of work. I was now getting extremely desperate for a job as I 
had no income, not even from an unemployment benefit. 

From the frequency of these daily visits to the state 
Employment Service I struck up an acquaintance with one of 
the service's junior officers called Robert. Robert took a special 
interest and even landed me part-time work playing piano, in 
the style suited for the silent movies, for a cabaret show 
called ‘The Drunkard’. 

The show went bust, but whether it was because of my 
lacklustre tremolos I never found out. 

One day Robert gave me an excited call about his having 
me appear as a guest on a morning TV talk-show. Once a 
week, the television station would feature a small segment on 
a particular person’s search for a job. I was the chosen one. 

On the day, Shirley accompanied me on the early morning 
trek to the studio while we wheeled Mandy in the stroller. 

The ‘special guest’ slot for the morning's show was occupied 
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by the cast of a newly-completed film The Oregon Trail. It 
included veteran actor John Carradine and a bevy of Hollywood 
starlets. After the usual hey-noddy noddy on the film's pre- 
publicity, I was ushered to a seat alongside Carradine. 

When the interviewer asked me my vocational history, I 
was almost tempted to reveal it. As a refugee from the cold 
world of communism, I would have been welcomed with open 
arms from any right-wing employer and the media would also 
have had a big story on their hands. I stood my ground. 

“I'm a bloke that’s had some experience in broadcasting,” I 
said lamely. 

It became a ho-hum affair after that, but as I collected 
Shirley and the baby from the waiting room my shoulders 
were an inch higher. Perhaps it was because Elgar’s ‘Pomp 
and Circumstance’ March was still ringing in my ears during 
the telecast, or maybe it was the fact that I really didn’t want 
any subsequent reward from joining in the anti-communist 
frenzy which was sweeping the United States. I believed, 
also, that had I revealed my past occupation as a spy, the 
repercussions in New Zealand would have been catastrophic. 

Little did I know that my real identity within the Communist 
Party had already been cracked. Back in Wellington, Con 
Bollinger had received a surprise in the mail - a copy of his 
Secret and Confidential SIS file - posted to him by a 
sympathetic NZBC official. The reason was that the official 
had received it from Security Intelligence to persuade the 
broadcasting authorities against allowing Bollinger to speak 
on a radio programme which had already been organised. 
Contained in Bollinger’s SIS file were my reports. 

At almost the same time, Hugh Price was also able to 
access his file. The then PM, Walter Nash, arranged for him 
to meet an SIS man, Jock Salmon who was at the time 
working in the university’s history department, to review his 
file. The two men were later able to compare files and realised 
that there could be only one author ~ George Fraser. 
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I was only able to find out more about this situation years 
later. 

In the meantime, the New Zealand Security Intelligence 
Service made no effort to forewarn me about my past cover 
being blown. 

In spite of the American television interview, there were no 
offers for work and so it was back to the sidewalk to pound 
likely doors as a last chance to gain employment. 

That chance came when I went into a Third Avenue 
department store and spoke to the manager of the white 
goods section. His name was Lon Hoss. The former bomber 
pilot in the United States Airforce clicked on to my faintly 
British accent and recounted his years in London during the 
World War II offensives. 

No, he didn’t have any work for me, but he would introduce 
me to a buddy of his down the street, Lou Tobin. He ran the 
H and B Loan Company whose shop frontage sported guitars, 
trumpets, portable radios, fishing gear and a few rifles. Inside 
the shop as the tall Jewish owner ambled over to me, I saw 
stacks of fur coats, a display case of jewellery and an 
assortment of handguns in another case. 

Lon introduced me and then led Lou Tobin out to the 
sidewalk where he energetically pleaded my case like a lawyer 
making a crucial submission on behalf of his innocent client. 
When the hand waving and gesturing stopped, Lou Tobin 
walked back into the store. 

“How does $1.75 an hour suit you?” 

“Suits me just fine,” I said. 

“See you tomorrow at 9.00 a.m.,” he grunted. 

Celebration time. Lon Hoss drove me home that night to 
break the good news to Shirley. Soon we were all on our way 
to meet my benefactor’s wife Roberta and his toddler son, 
Lon Jnr. 

Their neat but expansive home, with vines and creeping 
roses around the front door, was about three miles up the 
road. We were greeted by a smiling trim-figured “Robbie” and 
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a waiting three-course meal and a bottle of expensive cognac. 
Romantic old-time music of those wartime days in Britain 
was spilled out by Lon’s newly acquired hi-fi set. 

The fighting was over, peace was ahead and now it was the 
time to build a secure future. 

Lon and I would meet each morning for coffee and 
doughnuts at a nearby hamburger stand before heading our 
separate ways to work. ` 

My work at H and B (Harry and Bertha the former owners) 
Loan comprised mainly of assessing the value of handguns 
handed over by an almost continuous stream of guys 
temporarily down on their luck. At times, you didn't know if 
it was going to be a stick-up by the angry looks given by the 
“clients” when they found out the monthly rate of interest on 
their loans was three per cent. 

“For Christ's sake, you're bloody sharks,” many would 
remark when told of the loading. 

The bulk of the handguns, ranging from .22 colts to .9mm 
Mausers and heftier .357 magnums, were stored in an upstairs 
room. In the basement there was a testing room for the 
small-calibre automatics and revolvers. A target had been set 
up and one day I decided on finding out the accuracy of a 
small .25 Derringer. They're mighty powerful and my first 
shot disintegrated the complete target with showers of concrete 
and plaster peppering my face. 

On late-night shopping and on Saturdays, the staff at H 
and B Loan was increased by one - Smitty, a fresh-faced guy 
making the odd dollar while he worked himself through 
dentistry school. 

At the end of the Saturday trading, Lou would hand out a 
couple of Cuban cigars and fill three glasses with Old 
Granddad while we watched the golf replays on TV. 

At that time my main sporting interest was the Thursday 
night fights, boxing relayed from Chicago to Portland and the 
tavern crowd at Mike and Joe’s in Jefferson Street around 
the corner from the Third Avenue hockshop. The atmosphere 
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was warm and convivial with the 19 or 20 patrons who 
crowded into the hole-in-the-wall bar. The clientele was mainly 
office workers, a smattering of professionals and maybe a 
brace of city police who would unbuckle their belts and off- 
load their .38 Smith and Wessons onto the bar and order a 
couple of beers. There were also one or two regulars whose 
appearances were distinctly odd. 

I used to occasionally meet one of these characters. He 
would quietly sip his beer, a sad little figure in a pin-striped 
suit, wearing a red carnation, glasses and a worn but well- 
loved bowler hat. I was never to find out if he had a bald head 
or if the lank blond hair emerging from his hat covered his 
rather bulbous head. His age was also indeterminate. A young 
and chubby face and body, trapped in a uniform of either 
Victorian convention or contemporary impecuniosity. His name 
I forget, but it was something like Thurston Sturges. 

Anyway, Thurston - as I'll call him - was always down on 
his luck, whether it be on the horses, the poker school or the 
Thursday night fights when the odd bet was made with the 
bartender. I didn’t even know he was married until he told 
me one day that his wife had pitched him out of the family 
home the previous Tuesday. The reason was the losing of his 
job as a ticket-man in another hockshop down the road. 

Fingering his beer, he told me his latest mishap. 

“After Charlene kicked me out, I figured there must really 
be something wrong in my make-up. 

“Heck, I know I play the horses a little and I've womanised 
a bit, but I figured it was more than that. Anyway, I got a bit 
smashed here on Wednesday and wandered up Fourth Avenue 
trying to figure out why I’m such a Dumbo ... when this sign 
loomed up in the distance. 

“There it was - the answer! 

“That welcome sign said Mental Care.” 

Thurston went on to describe the nagging headaches he'd 
carried under his bowler hat for the last five years, then 
about the jerking index finger when holding a cold glass of 
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beer, the strange hallucinations from over-indulgence and 
the fear of a malignant brain tumour. 

“So I front up at this plush lookin’ office where a couple of 
dolly-birds in uniforms were manning the desk,” he continued. 

“Well, I tell them about the wife, the job ... the whole lot 
and said I wanted to get away from it all. 

“The classy lookin’ blonde handed me some brochures, 
something about chalets and service. But I was loco, man, 
and my eyes zoomed in and out of focus. 

“I said I couldn’t really afford such high-class treatment, 
but they got hold of my Bank of America card, my Blue Cross 
card and even my social security number. 

“They picked out some joint down Eugene way and told me 
that was the place where they gave the complete treatment. 
Then the short-haired brunette told the blonde she didn’t 
think I was in the right state to drive a car, told me to sit ina 
waiting room and breezed down a corridor. 

“Next thing, Blondie wakes me up, gets me to sign all 
those papers - admission forms I guessed — and told me I 
could have my own chauffeur to take me down for the old 
Shangri-La bit. 

“Well, I reckoned if my Blue Cross insurance wouldn’t fit 
the extra cost, Medicare would. 

“The next thing, the two broads guided me to a big ramp, a 
Lincoln comes purring up and I was shoved into the back 
seat. The chauffeur tipped his hat and said howdee and then 
we turned out of the building and headed south down Fourth 
Avenue. 

“But somehow the neon sign I'd seen before looked a mite 
different in the rear mirror. Maybe I was sobering up. I took a 
closer look through the rear window. 

“Holy cow, it didn’t read Mental Care anymore. It just read 
Rental Cars!” he concluded. 

I still don’t know whether he was kidding or not. 
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he police in Portland, the City of Roses, had the reserved 

bonhomie of gentle ambassadors, sunning themselves in 
pairs on street corners and giving courteous directions to 
flustered interstate visitors. 

Detective Sergeant Schultz of the theft squad was one of 
these gentlemen. Daily he would roam into H and B Loan, 
make a cursory examination of the books, sip a coffee and 
open a cigar from its cellophane wrapper. In his 35 years’ 
service, he had only opened his holster once. The same can’t 
be said for the two patrolmen who nearly blew me away on a 
cold October night. 

I had driven over to East Portland in a recently-purchased 
Ford Fairlane for which Lon Hoss had gone guarantor. Deciding 
toothpaste was needed for the bathroom cabinet, I stopped at 
a spot opposite an all-night store. I made the purchase, 
which the shop assistant placed in a paper bag, and then 
noticed a slight drizzle was sprinkling the street outside. 

Opening the door and turning up my collar, I made a 
sprint for the Fairlane parked across the road. I was about to 
hit the opposite pavement when I heard a metallic 
reverberation in my ears. 

I kept on running. 

“Hey! Hey! Hold it right there, buddy,” a scratchy command 
sounded as my pace faltered. 

A brilliant light struck my figure, casting a mid-step stance 
shadow on the brick wall at my side. 

I held the frozen posture and heard the slam of car doors. 
A rough shove on my shoulder pushed me against the wall. 

“Hands on the wall and take two steps back!” 
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I dropped the paper bag as hands slapped chest, waist, 
thighs and legs. 

“He’s clean ... come over to the patrol car, buddy,” a voice 
ordered. 

Inside the automobile the two patrolmen let out a couple 
of big sighs after examining my driver's licence and ID. 

“That was a close one, Rex.” 

I was sitting in the back seat looking perplexed and 
checking on the condition of the Palmolive toothpaste. 

The older cop leaned over his seat, slowly shook his head 
and eyed me with a raised eyebrow. 

“You didn’t stop ... you didn’t stop, Buster.” 

I gave them a quizzical look. 

“Look. We've had a stake-out on the store for a couple of 
nights. It's been robbed four times by the same small, wiry 
guy in the last two weeks. When you rushed out with the 
paper sack, we thought - this is it. But you didn’t stop when 
we hit the loud-hailer. You're just one lucky guy. We were 
about to blast you - do you realise what a mess a .357 
magnum can make?” 

The trip back home was made in sober contemplation of 
how Shirley and Amanda would have made out with a dead 
husband and father. 

Work at the hockshop continued as winter drew on, 
interspersed with my attending a couple of grand jury hearings 
on stolen goods and identification of pawned firearms used in 
robberies. 

At night, letters were drafted for sending to the SIS to find 
the reason for our being abandoned in the United States. In 
later years I was able to look back and wonder why I would 
have been so willing to become involved again with an 
organisation such as the FBI when I had come to America to 
begin a new, normal lifestyle. 

As the first snow began to fall, we comforted ourselves with 
weekend visits to the Hoss household where hot Tom and 
Jerry concoctions (hot coffée, cognac and topped with whipped 
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cream and nutmeg) were served with a background of Mitch 
Miller and Tommy Dorsey recordings. Lon seemed to have a 
never-ending supply of cognac, a token of thanks from sailors 
of the Costa Rican navy who purchased trade-ins at the 
department store to take back to their wives and girlfriends. 

Back at our Taylors Ferry Court cottage the snow was 
covering the landscape, drifts were mounting around the 
doors and the oil furnace was working at full blast. 

The daily journey to work was made on chained tyres. 
Furs were quick sellers, guns were traded for heaters. 

As I was leaving one morning, a neighbour called across 
the gully to say she'd heard screaming down by the goat pen 
during the night. 

“Would you go down and check them out, Honey?” I called 
from the car. 

About 10.00 a.m. Shirley phoned through. 

“It’s horrible, they’re all killed. Their throats are slashed.” 

A deputy sheriff went out to investigate and took spoor 
marks. 

“At first we thought it might have been a German shepherd, 
but hold onto your hat. It’s a puma,” he said. 

The killing of the pedigree goats might have had something 
to do with our deciding to shift house, after all the area was 
fairly isolated and, what's more, I had recently received a pay 
rise. Again it was Lon and Robbie who sorted out a suitable 
house on SW 35th Avenue where a lease-option was available. 
Sitting on a country hilltop it had a clear view of Mount Hood 
in the distance, a pile of redwood logs to feed a massive 
brass-screened fireplace within the pine-panelled interior. 

As a house-warming surprise, Lon brought a carrier to the 
new Fraser residence bearing a grand piano. 

“It belongs to my mother, but she doesn’t play it anymore. 
Have fun,” he said. 

I settled down to score more music as the fire crackled and 
warmed our new home. Frugal furnishings were purchased, 
including a kitset colonial wood-turned bed. 
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It took me about a day to assemble and finally it stood in 
grand regency in our carpetless bedroom. I can still hear the 
crash, the heart-jolting thud and the rattle of rolling headboard 
bracers as Shirley and I landed on the floor that night. 

Life wasn’t so funny at H and B Loan. I became dispirited 
with the work and was still worried about our not receiving 
word from New Zealand. A change of job was called for and 
almost across the front meadows of our home lay the answer 
— the West Portland Lumber Company. I was hired as a truck 
driver for the dry months at $70 a week and had a tall and 
weathered Danish-looking guy by the name of Darryl as my 
co-worker. The firm was run by Norris Jensen and his brother 
Charlie, two jovial fellows who ran the business under strict 
Lutheran guidelines. 

The coffee pot was always gently boiling upon my return 
from delivering house-lots of lumber in the countryside of 
south-west Portland. 

The work was vigorous but healthy and helped me readjust 
to a normal suburban lifestyle. Shirley had found office work 
at a Volkswagen agency and Amanda was attending a 
preschool run by the State University of Oregon. 

One day the mailman delivered a letter with a New Zealand 
postmark. It was from Dick Henchman and just wished us 
luck in the new life in the United States. 

“This whole thing is getting ridiculous,” I told Shirley. “I 
should be established here in a decent job, not one paying 
less than half of the normal wage and only lasting a few 
weeks more.” 

In the meantime, my wife gave me other news. She was 
pregnant. 

Phoning the New Zealand Consulate in San Francisco, I 
gave an outline of my vocational problem. They indicated that 
only a personal visit to the Consulate would help resolve the 
matter. 

I discussed the matter with Shirley and we decided to 
head south to California. 
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“On the way I'll try and pick up a permanent job, just in 
case we have no luck with the New Zealand authorities,” I 
told her. 

_ A sad Lon Hoss later helped load our furnishings and 
personal effects into a U-Haul covered trailer, and on a cold 
autumn morning we said farewell to that pathway to the 
Emerald City. 
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he drive down the coast brought us to Crescent City and 
then to the fog-bound town of Eureka, across the Oregon 
border in northern California. 

We stopped the night in a motel and then, before starting 
our journey southward, I stopped off at the Eureka post 
office to buy some stamps. 

As I was making my way to the counter, I was intercepted 
by a portly figure wearing a grey suit and a big smile. 

“Hi there, George, how’s the trip going?” 

I started to stammer out a reply, but he interrupted the 
response. 

“The name’s Charlie ... FBI.” 

I stood stunned and confused. He didn't offer any other 
explanation and walked slowly towards the door. 

“Have a good journey, mind,” he said, tipping his hat. 

Fumbling with change for the stamps, I continued the 
counter transaction and left the building. 

We motored through a stretch of dense fog outside Eureka 
and stopped 19 miles down Highway 101 at the little township 
of Fortuna. 

The village-like settlement looked friendly and the local 
newspaper had listed in its columns a cottage for rent in 
Angel Heights. The rent was cheap. 

“Well, it's better than spending all our remaining money 
on motels,” I told Shirley when unloading the U-Haul outside 
the dwelling. 

The little grey house with its shake cladding was to be our 
home for the next few weeks. Day after day I would chase 
work up in Eureka and further north in Crescent City, a 
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small settlement of lumber workers on the spray-swept and 
log-littered shores of the cold Pacific Ocean. 

With no work in sight, I decided it was time for me to visit 
the Consulate 300 miles away. 

I couldn’t afford the gas, so I decided to hitch-hike. 

Arming myself with briefcase, overnight bag and a placard 
(EXPERT CONVERSATIONALIST - NIXON-KENNEDY DEBATE 
A SPECIALTY) I set up shop about a mile from town on the 
main highway. It was a dicey game. You could almost see the 
whetting of the lips and waggling of big ends as drivers took 
aim and let fly in an attempt to demolish the placard and its 
keeper. Stones scattered like shrapnel and peppered the body 
as shiny missiles hit the soft shoulders and roared past me 
with hoots and hollers from the occupants. 

Suddenly, a battered old Chev shuddered to a stop and a 
voice called - “Hop in, Buddy”. 

A ride! 

But it turned out that the driver was blind in one eye, had 
almost zero vision and operated the gas-pedal with more 
than a nodding acquaintance with the floor-boards. On one 
occasion he completely missed the ‘road up’ sign and nearly 
ripped off the rear wheels when touching down on the other 
side of the mini-chasm. 

Then there was that other guy who picked me up and 
armed me with his camera to take shots of him standing 
under bridges, in front of sign posts and of his handling a 
defanged cobra at a snake farm. 

On my arrival in San Francisco I booked into a cheap 
hotel, suffering shattered sleep as Greyhound buses gunned 
their motors in the transit depot below my window. In the 
morning I made my way to the New Zealand Consulate and 
told my story to officials, who said they would contact 
Wellington over the matter. 

On the night-time return journey, I thumbed down a flat- 
top which contained a couple of Eureka-bound lumber camp 
cooks. Both were pally chaps, the more so because they kept 
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handing each other a fast-diminishing bottle of scotch. They 
were almost on their third bottle when we hit the winding 
thoroughfare through the Sequoia Forest. Trees seemed to 
hurtle towards the truck's bonnet, swish by, then be replaced 
by yet another tree as each was picked up by the headlights 
when zooming around corner after corner. 

The bottle was often pushed into my hands with the plea 
to “have a drink, pa’dner”. And my refusals became less 
adamant as we two-wheeled around the bends and nose- 
dived into the bush during a couple of navigational errors. 

As the speedo climbed higher after each near-miss, so did 
the speed of the drinking. Short refuelling stops at highway 
taverns gave the pair a respite from the scotch. Then for a 
change, they drank tankards of beer. 

Back in the cab, yet another bottle of whisky was hauled 
out of a carton as the motor roared into action and the 
vehicle catherine-wheeled back onto Highway 101. When 
you're tooling around unfamiliar roads with maniacs in charge 
of a death-machine, what would you do? 

“Gimme that bottle of viper juice,” I commanded. 

The drone of the motor, the squeal of the tyres became 
fainter to my ears as we headed northward. 

Then, what seemed only minutes later, someone was 
shaking me awake. 

“We've hit Fortuna, buddy,” a voice called. 

Stumbling out of the truck, I grabbed my gear and headed 
uphill to the little cottage in Angel Heights. 

The road was long and dark, the climb was hard. 

Bang! 

Something had hit me in the face. 

The road. 

But I could not stand up! Something had robbed me of my 
sense of balance. 

Knowing a car could come hurtling down at any moment, I 
began to roll to the side of the road. 

Thwump! 
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I found myself at the bottom of a 2ft ditch. 
And then it was lights out. 

I was wakened by a bright light shining in my eyes. 

Over me, stood Deputy-Sheriff ‘Fritzy’ Hammel pointing a 

torch in my face. 

“Hello, down there,” he said. “What's the fishing like, 
George?” 

Wise-cracking Fritz should have left his jokes for down at 
Spiky Joe’s Tavern. 

“C'mon, get me out of here, ole buddy,” I pleaded. 

In a few minutes both of us were tucking into a venison 
stew in the kitchen of the Angel Heights home. 

“And how come you knew I was in the ditch,” I asked him. 

Shirley, washing the two plates in the sink, dried her 
hands and said: “Yes, how did you know where to find him?” 

“Good question,” Fritz replied. “But when a motorist reports 
seeing a briefcase and an overnight bag standing all by 
themselves in the middle of the road, you've either got a 
felony on your hands or a far-out drunk.” 

In the ensuing weeks I unsuccessfully tried to sell 
Encyclopaedia Britannica to already poverty-stricken townsfolk 
and even the sailors out at the nearby submarine base at 
Turkey Bay hadn't the folding money for the books. 

I tried my luck again at a lumber mill at far off Crescent 
City. 

Yes, they may have a vacancy for a pay clerk. 

“But we'll give you call,” the manager said. 

In the meantime the Consulate had notified us that the 
New Zealand Government ‘could not confirm nor deny’ my 
story. However, transport to New Zealand could be arranged 
for us to discuss the matter with the authorities. 

A couple of days later, the lumber company told me the job 
was mine if I wanted it. 

I discussed with Shirley the matter of whether we should 
stay or go back to New Zealand. 

“We'll go back,” she said. “Look, the baby is due in a 
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couple of weeks and the maternity fee is $500 which we 
haven't got.” 

Packing up our gear and again hiring a U-Haul trailer, we 
headed for San Francisco. 

Nearing San Rafael I took a wrong turn and we found 
ourselves in the outbacks heading to a cluster of warehouses. 
The headlights struck a group of figures loading cases onto a 
couple of trucks. 

“Good God, they're robbing the place,” I said. 

As the group dashed towards our car, I told Shirley to 
remain absolutely silent. Thankfully, Amanda lay sleeping in 
the rear seat, unaware of the drama. 

A volley of questions were fired at us and, resorting to 
schoolboy French, I made them know I did not understand 
English and with gestures I indicated we were lost. 

“Oh, let ‘em go,” the ringleader said. 

Navigating the car and trailer around the staring mob, I 
turned the vehicle back towards Highway 101. 

That night we stayed in a San Rafael motel and in the 
morning motored into San Francisco. 

In the back of my mind, I was concerned that perhaps we 
would not return to the United States. After all, I expected we 
would only have to spend about 10 days in New Zealand 
before the matter was sorted out and we'd be flying back to 
join Lon and Robbie in Portland or be assigned to a government 
job somewhere else in the country. 

But something could still go wrong. Across the road where 
we were parked in the Market Street vicinity, I spotted a call 
box. 


“Hang on a minute,” I told my wife. 

I dialled the reporters’ room of the main city newspaper. 

My intention was to tell them our story, but again the 
‘Pomp and Circumstance’ March boomed in my ears. I hung 
up the phone at the answering click. 

At the Consulate, there was furious activity as papers 
were made out for us to sign. Meanwhile, I took a couple of 
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hours off to off-load our gear at a storage firm then return 
the trailer to the U-Haul depot. 

Back at the Consulate, arrangements were being made for 
us to take the Qantas night flight to New Zealand. 

“There have been difficulties about getting your pregnant 
wife aboard, but that’s now been fixed,” the Consul said. 
“We'll also look after the car and find a more permanent 
parking place.” 

I handed over the keys. 

We boarded the Boeing 707 with the Consul making a 
farewell handshake. 

The flight to Hawaii was uneventful, but during the stopover 
at the airport lounge I again had misgivings about our decision 
to temporarily leave the United States. 

As we waited in the plane for a further 45 minutes, our 
take-off delayed by an incoming U2 spy-plane, I had the 
feeling things weren't going to go our way. 

But with a wide-open throttle and the sudden burst of G- 
pull, I knew it was all too late. 

The plane headed into the bluish morning sky but after an 
hour or so the horizon became ominously black. Soon we were 
bucketing around what was later to be known as the worst 
typhoon in the area for a whole decade. The plane lurched 
around at its 35,000ft flight path, but then a giant hand 
shoved us towards the ocean. Hot coffee, scrambled eggs and 
corn flakes began splattering the cabin walls and ceilings. 

Outside was pitch blackness and you could see the wings 
vibrating as the aircraft struggled against the elements. Inside, 
passengers were beginning to panic. With each giant lurch, 
screaming would break out. In front of us a priest was clicking 
away with his rosary. 

The plane made another dive and this time we saw the 
white capped ocean only a few hundred feet below, then we 
were again grasped by the giant hand and whipped skyward 
again to several thousand feet. Luggage in the racks burst 
open and more screaming broke out. 
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After more than a couple of hours, the plane finally broke 
through to blue skies. 

When we landed at Nadi, passengers were assisted off the 
aircraft by Fijian police and led falteringly to the airport 
lounge. There was utter silence in the large room for about 
20 minutes. Everyone was in shock ... then slowly the room 
filed with animated conversation as experiences were 
recounted. 

Later that day, we boarded an ageing Strato Cruiser and 
made the final, lumbering leg to Auckland airport. 

It’s funny how history repeats itself, but as we made our 
exit out of the plane it proved to be another re-enactment of 
the Long Beach episode. 

There was no one to meet us. 
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A the taxi made its way from the airport and snaked its 
way through the back-city streets, I caught sight of the 
grey limousine following us a half-block away. 

I gave the cab driver directions to drive through narrow 
side-streets. The limousine followed. 

When the cab pulled up at the shabby Hobson Street hotel 
where we were to stay the night, I caught sight of John 
Pullman in the passenger seat of the other vehicle before it 
whisked away after noting our destination. 

In the hotel lobby, after we unloaded our luggage in the 
sombre bedroom, I attempted to call Henchman at the old 
number of the SIS. The number had been disconnected. 
During the night, I waited for a call from Pullman. No calls 
were received. 

The next day I managed to find a cheap flat and we again 
unloaded our gear. The rent was paid with our dwindling 
cash resources, but the same grey car was spotted tooling 
around our new abode. 

Still no contact. 

I phoned through to the Prime Minister's office, but because 
of the recent elections and a change of government I was 
unable to contact anyone who knew our case. 

The following day I withdrew most of our meagre savings 
from the Portland City branch of the Bank of America. 

“Well have to find a place where the SIS and the Communist 
Party are not active,” I told Shirley. 

By this time, my wife was heavy with child and any further 
delay would have meant a lengthy stay in the now-hostile 
city. We decided on the east coast town of Napier and took 
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the next plane out of Auckland. Our daughter Nanette was 
born at Napier Hospital a few days later. 

And at nights as I walked the streets of that strange city, 
the lights of a prowling vehicle would sometimes pick out my 
figure, the beam hitting me momentarily with the car stopping 
to ascertain its target, then gliding away into another street. 

I knew then that I was no longer the hunter, but the 
hunted. 

I had become the bunny in an enormous but sick joke 
called the New Zealand Security Intelligence Service. 
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Later ... 


Fraser was later to find employment as a journalist in the 
Napier Daily Telegraph and to eventually confront Prime 
Minister Keith Holyoake and the head of his department, 
Alister McIntosh, co-organiser of the fledgling SIS in the 1950s. 
The Prime Minister, after consultation with McIntosh, refused 
the request for assisted rehabilitation of Fraser and his family 
in the United States. McIntosh gave no reason for Fraser 
being ‘dumped’ at Long Beach. 

In the late 1960s, Fraser was instrumental in the formation 
of the New Zealand Progress Party. The nucleus of the infant 
party comprised mainly lawyers, accountants and journalists. 
Taxation reform, protection of sovereign waters and the 
formation of a Swiss-styled army were some of the party planks. 
Policies were worked out and among them was the recalling of 
New Zealand troops from Vietnam. It stood two candidates in 
the government elections, but was soundly beaten. 

Another initiative of Fraser’s was the establishment of a 
broadcasting station, Radio Hawke's Bay, with a directorship 
of six. Land was acquired between Hastings and Napier and 
rezoned for the venture, the N.Z. Broadcasting Service's 
transmitter at Gisborne was purchased and an application 
made for a private broadcasting licence, the first to be lodged 
in New Zealand. 

By this time the strain of Fraser's newspaper work, the 
unsuccessful political manoeuvring and his involvement in 
the planning of a broadcasting station began to affect his 
home life, and culminated in the breakup of his marriage. 

After a brief stint as a senior journalist with the Auckland 
Star he left New Zealand to take up a contract with the 
Australian Tourist Commission, returning six months later to 
edit the Feilding Herald then to gain an appointment as 
assistant chief reporter on the Wairarapa Times-Age. 

In 1977 the New Zealand Government was drafting legislation 
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which would allow the opening of mail and the bugging of 
telephones - the SIS Amendment Bill. During Fraser's days 
with Special Branch, this was one activity which was disallowed, 
mainly because of the strict enforcement of the Post Office Act. 
Fraser was approached and subsequently stood up against the 
pending legislation at a public meeting. He described his 
experiences as a former undercover agent for the SIS. He 
called it a ‘useless exercise, manned by faceless people’. He 
said they rely on exposing enemy elements to justify their own 
existence and if they can’t find any, then anyone who takes a 
step in the wrong direction will do. 

He said that should a security force be needed, an 
international nucleus could reach New Zealand in a matter of 
hours, or the service could be handed over to a special branch 
of police. 

He said the New Zealand communists and their fellow 
travellers were not foreign agents working towards a foreign 
takeover of New Zealand but were mostly dedicated New 
Zealanders who genuinely thought they were doing the best 
for their country. 

His years as an agent were ‘not worth a cracker’. 

“It was a useless exercise which left a void or a twilight 
zone - a cops-and-robbers fantasy which, in my opinion, the 
SIS is still carrying out in most of its activities,” he said. 

The following year, Fraser was appointed chief-of-staff at 
the Warrnambool Standard in Victoria, Australia. He left that 
position to start up a weekly newspaper in a partnership. This 
venture subsequently folded. He then joined the Wangaratta 
Chronicle in north-east Victoria in 1980 as a senior reporter, 
He combined this with his interest in music by joining the five- 
piece group Masquerade, which played weekends in nearby 
New South Wales, and later became resident pianist at the 
Huntsmen’s Lodge in the border city of Albury, still maintaining 
his daytime job of news reporter and columnist. 

Fraser now works for Federal MP Wayne Swan as his media 
advisor - and at night plays Kern and Gershwin at a Brisbane 
night spot. 
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Reprinted with minor amendments, from Civil Liberty, the Newsletter of the New 
Zealand Council for Civil Liberties, Issue 39, March 1990. 


Whatever happens to spent or blown SIS agents the ones whose clandestine 
lives become unsupportable and who would like to return to a normal life 
and a regular career? That question can be answered in the case of one 
George Fraser, a New Zealand SIS agent for nine years, who tried to leave 
the unreal world, but found that his former employers did not do much to 
help him to rejoin the mainstream of common-sense living. 

Before we begin this story we must be sure that we have the right 
George Fraser. It is quite a common name, and it would be a pity to 
complicate the life of an innocent George Fraser by suggesting that he is an 
ex-SIS agent: in particular, the man we will be considering is not the 
George Fraser who was a public servant in Wellington who wrote a lively 
book called Ungrateful People and later became a senior executive in the 
Fletcher Challenge Corporation. The GF we are to concentrate on left the 
Royal New Zealand Air Force at the end of World War II hostilities to later 
join the Broadcasting Service, spent two unhappy years in the U.S. in the 
early 1960s and then became a journalist - first in Napier and then on the 
Wairarapa Times Age in Masterton. In about 1980 he is said to have gone 
to the Cairns Post, Australia and was last heard of playing a piano in a 
Brisbane hotel. 

Our George Fraser was recruited to the Special Branch of the New 
Zealand Police in about 1950. The cover that was chosen for him was that 
of an officer in the New Zealand Broadcasting Service, which was then a 
government department. 

His assignment was to pretend Communist sympathies and join 
Communist Party branches and other left-inclined organisations like the 
Socialist Club at the university and the Society for Closer Relations with 
Russia and to collect information so that files could be built up on their 
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members. In a word, he was to infiltrate. He received normal NZBS pay 

and extra regular income from the reports he delivered to the Special 

Branch, though this arrangement encouraged the agent to file regular reports 
‚even when there was little going on to report. 

Indeed George told me many years later that at uneventful times he 
sometimes discussed the fleshed-out substance of his reports with other 
Special Branch agents who could find little to write on, so that their reports 
together gave a reasonably coherent picture: an innocent enough thing to 
do, perhaps, though it could be seen as a conspiracy to convince the 
Special Branch that their reports were true. George was a small, quietly- 
spoken man with prominent ears and Adam's apple, sad eyes and a shock 
of curly hair. He sat in his office in Wellington (now the site of the CML 
Arcade) with turntables and a stock of jazz records, presumably putting 
together programmes that later went on air. 

For eight months he was posted at the NZBC office in Greymouth 
where he worked undercover with the name John Ferguson with the SIS 
code CI. He did not go down too well there: he was challenged by the local 
Left and there was alarming talk of ‘feeding him into the furnace of a ship’ 
if he proved to be an SIS spy. He managed to convince his accusers that he 
was genuine. Back in Wellington, Fraser got to know Conrad Bollinger, 
who freely allowed him to stay with him at his home in Khandallah, near 
Simla Station. Conrad was an outgoing and good-natured person, a natural 
leader of most left-wing students at Victoria University, with a huge circle 
of friends. His house was always open, crowded and congenial. Fraser 
found it a convenient place to look at incoming mail, listen to telephone 
conversations and write his reports. 

On the face of it George Fraser had got himself into an ideal situation to 
spy and write credible reports, but the ease and convenience of it proved to 
be the beginning of his undoing. Con Bollinger’s household was all too 
easy to penetrate and spy on: papers and books were strewn about everywhere 
with no thought for secrecy and the conversations that often went on into 
the early hours of the morning were well-informed and interesting. Slowly, 
and at first reluctantly, Fraser came to see that Conrad and the other people 
he was spying on were far from being sinister forces planning subversion 
and espionage, but instead were decent, generous New Zealanders who 
were in no sense agents of any foreign power and who were as patriotic 
(with rather different emphases from the RSA king-and-country SIS 
patriotism) as anybody else. 
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At the same time he grew doubtful of his SIS employers, who were not 
nearly as congenial. They seemed to him to accept the reports he was writing 
for them too uncritically: indeed, he was bothered to notice that they welcomed 
imaginative reports more than mundane day-to-day accounts. At one time he 
reported at length that the University Socialist Club was planning to set a 
trap for the Security Branch and he was able to capture the interest of his 
superiors week after week until another theme could be found. 

In 1952-1953 Fraser had a good deal to do with harassing the fortnightly 
magazine Newsquote. This revealing case, which had a devastating effect 
on the careers of several people, is described in Civil Liberty, 37, June 
1989. 

Through the mid-1950s Fraser slowly came to despise the work he was 
doing and to see that it had nothing to do with counter-espionage, but a lot 
to do with building up files of worthless information, in which fact and 
fiction were well and truly tangled, on people who were perfectly loyal 
New Zealanders. As Truth later commented (24/5/66), he was becoming 
‘disillusioned’. Gradually his position became more and more unsustainable. 
As an SIS agent who had penetrated several left-inclined areas and 
organisations, he was becoming more and more sympathetic to his victims 
and suspicious of his masters. Surely this will one day make a theme for a 
novelist or dramatist. 

A further twist to his predicament was that his workmates and superiors 
in the NZBC found that his regular and constant attendance at leftist meetings 
was getting in the way of his work. In 1954 he was forced to leave. His SIS 
employers then arranged for him to join the staff of Rongotai College to 
report on the political views of teachers. This was a silly move. The staff 
was packed with excellent teachers like A.H. Scotney, Peter Morris, Doug 
Edwards and Jack Shallcrass, who radiated a liberal well-informed view of 
the world. Fraser was impressed and convinced, and the crack between him 
and his SIS employers widened a little further. 

The SIS slowly became aware that they had a sagging agent on their 
hands and they decided that the best thing to do would be to ship him off to 
the U.S.A. where, with help from their big cousin the CIA, he could start a 
new life. The price they asked of Fraser was to visit and assess most 
Communist Party branches in New Zealand. He could take a ship from 
Auckland to the U.S., where he would be met by CIA agents who would set 
him on his new path — perhaps they would reinspire and retrain him, 
perhaps find a professional opening — things would take their course. 
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In Auckland, Fraser worked his way into the inner circle of the 
Communist Party and became chairman of the Auckland Central branch. 
He was married now and he and his wife looked forward to the new start 
they would make in the U.S. By 1959 they had earned their promised 
change of scene. 

Entry to the U.S. was not quite plain sailing because the pair had saved 
only £500, while applicants for immigration to the U.S. needed to be able 
to show £750, but matters were smoothed over by the senior SIS officer in 
Auckland and their application for a visa was accepted. 

They sailed from Auckland paying their own fares and landed at Long 
Beach, California to find — nothing! On the wharf they looked for the 
sustaining CIA agents who would supply them with money and take them 
to a place to live and work ... but none showed up. They took cheap 
accommodation and waited for a phone call or a knock on the door ... but 
nothing happened. Soon the balance of their small savings was used up and 
they had to face the problems of earning a living in a huge unfamiliar 
society, with no appropriate skills or contacts. 

When I talked to George Fraser, years later, about his two years in the 
U.S.A., he refused to recall the suffering that he and his wife had been 
reduced to. Their lives simply crashed around them and they faced poverty, 
illness and constant hardship. News from New Zealand (if he ever got it) 
raised more problems, for Conrad Bollinger had (for hilarious reasons that 
are another story) received his Secret and Confidential SIS file in the mail 
one morning and now was telling everybody the double identity of his 
supposed friend. At the same time a second victim had seen his SIS file and 
had found on it stories that could have come from no one but George Fraser. 

What could the Frasers do? A return to New Zealand had its dangers, 
but continued stay in the U.S.A. promised to be worse, In the end they 
prevailed on the New Zealand Consul in San Francisco to help. The Consul 
asked Wellington some questions about Fraser’s status, to which he got 
unhelpful ‘neither confirm nor deny’ replies, so he treated the family as 
‘distressed New Zealanders’ and paid the former spy’s fare home to sort 
things out with his former employer, the SIS. 

Back in Wellington, Fraser pursued three lines, all of which failed. 
First, he applied to the SIS for financial help to get him set up in a new 
career; the answer was no! Second, he asked the Prime Minister, Keith 
Holyoake for help to establish his family back in the U.S.A. Again, no. 
Third (after he managed to find himself a menial job in the public service), 
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he applied to the Ombudsman to intervene and have his years in the SIS 
counted for public service grading and promotion. The Ombudsman, Sir 
Guy Powles, turned down the application in September 1964. As reported 
in Truth two years later (25/5/66): 


The important issue in the whole case is whether in fact he was 
‘sponsored’ in any way by the New Zealand Government in respect to 
his trip to and entry to the U.S.A. and whether any undertaking was 
given him with reference to his reception and employment in that 
country. ... I am satisfied that entry was not sponsored in any way ... I 
can find no clear evidence that any promises were made. ... Anyway 
the New Zealand Government’s obligations have been fully met by 
bringing him home and giving him a job. 


However, according to Truth, Sir Guy admitted that he had never had 
an opportunity to check with the SIS officer who, Fraser alleged, had made 
the promises. 

George Fraser saw things rather differently. In his view his life and 
career were in tatters and the SIS had shown him no loyalty or compassion 
when he needed it. From then on the retiring man with the unassuming voice 
and quiet manner used any public occasion to air his views of the SIS. 

His first public appearance should have been devastating, but it fizzed. 
He agreed to talk about his disagreeable career in the SIS for a whole 
morning on Wellington’s Radio Windy. The host was Brian Edwards. Few 
people heard the broadcast. 

One who did was Julia Stuart, who reported in the Dominion (12/74): 


... Brian Edwards’ mysterious guest exposed the nature of Security 
Service work in this country. Dr Edwards’ low-key approach, coupled 
with his decision to spend a couple of hours of air time on his guest’s 
story, was more effective even than his own memorable confrontation 
with Brigadier Gilbert on TV some years ago. He had problems 
nonetheless, some of which were his guest’s rather hesitant delivery, 
confusion as to the history of the Communist Party in New Zealand 
and his embarrassing evasions of invitations to declare he was not a 
fraud. It all added to the drama of course, but it’s a bit difficult to be 
convinced when a man refuses to say directly that he is telling the 
truth. Perhaps, after leading a triple life for so long, he found it difficult 
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to be direct about anything. Belatedly the story was saved when two 
well-known left-leaners testified the following morning that the security 
man was known to them both. But I found it a bit ironic that the man’s 
credibility was saved by those on whom he had been spying. 


Three years later Fraser ‘went public’ and made his name known. The 
occasion was the huge countrywide campaign in opposition to the SIS 
Amendment Bill 1977, when 15,000 people marched through the streets of 
central Wellington to SIS headquarters in Taranaki Street and from all over 
the country there was a barrage of opposition to this SIS ‘bugging and 
letter-opening’ Act. 

The Evening Post (29/10/77) reported from Masterton on its front 


page: 


Journalist George Fraser described his experiences as a former New 
Zealand SIS agent for nine years ‘a useless exercise, manned by faceless 
and nameless personnel. They rely on shooting, and if they cannot find 
a target, aim at anyone who moves’. Mr Fraser considered that should 
a security force be necessary, an international nucleus could reach New 
Zealand within a few hours, or the service could be handed over to a 
special branch of police. During his service he had had three different 
names as an undercover agent and had penetrated left-wing organisations. 
He had found that the Communist Party was not working for foreign 
powers, but that its members were loyal New Zealanders working for a 
better deal for New Zealanders. 

For the record, his code names were CI (signature John Ferguson), 
BB (Richard Hobson) and RR (Robert Shilton). 


Three days later the Evening Post (1/11/77) ran a much fuller interview 
with ‘a 50-year-old Masterton journalist Mr George Fraser who last week 
spoke at the anti-SIS Amendment Bill meeting in Masterton’. The item 
spread over four columns capped by a three-line heading: 


Former SIS man reveals activities but says ‘Not worth a cracker’. 
The news item makes interesting reading, especially his views on 


Communists and left-wing unionists: ‘They are not foreign agents working 
towards a foreign takeover in New Zealand. They are some of the most 
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loyal New Zealanders within the community working in their particular but 
partisan way towards a better deal for the average New Zealand worker’. 
Of the SIS he said: ‘it’s a useless exercise ... a cops and robbers fantasy 
which in my opinion the SIS is still carrying out in most areas of its 
activities’. 

A few days later at Nelson (Evening Post 3/11/77) Fraser testified that 
to his knowledge (and he was in a position to know) the Communist Party 
never received funds from the Soviet Legation. 
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George Fraser continued to bob up, repeating his theme that his nine years 
as a Security Intelligence Service Agent were ‘not worth a cracker to New 
Zealand’ and his conviction that the SIS works in a self-inflated fantasy 
world, caught up in views that it has been drip-fed from daily ‘intelligence 
reports’ from the so-called Western Intelligence Community headed by the 
CIA. 

George Fraser can’t have any illusions left, so his appraisal is probably 
pretty realistic. 
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